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She  Puts  Spice 
into  Eating 

See  her  story  in  Cihed 


New  General  Electric  Portable  Mixer 


MIXES  DRIN’KS  . . .  Now  slia.rpens  knives  too 


Space  and  money  are  usually  in  short  supply 
with  young  homemakers — so  each  appliance 
they  use  must  be  both  versatile  and  compact. 
And  that’s  a  perfect  description  of  the  General 
Electric  Portable  Mixer,  with  its  optional 
knife-sharpener.  Here’s  how  to  demonstrate 
this  lightweight  champion  to  your  students. 

Demonstration:  You’ll  need  General  Electric’s 
Portable  Mixer,  with  drink-mixing  attachment.  Have 
ingredients  ready  for  cake  .  .  .  icing  and  milk  shake  or 
ice  cream  soda.  Consult  your  General  Electric  Mixer 
booklet  to  get  specific  directions  for  mixing  aU  three. 
Discussion:  Ask  the  class  to  suggest  other  uses  for 
the  General  Electric  Portable  Mixer — meringues,  salad 
dressings,  mayonnaises — they’ll  think  of  more. 

1.  Point  out  that  it’s  feather-light  (only  2y^  pounds). 
Demonstrate  finger-tip  control  for  adjusting  mixing 
s|)eeds  for  everything  from  heavy  cake  batter  to 
blending  frozen  juices. 

2.  Show  how  easy  it  is  to  use  wherever  there  are  out¬ 


lets:  on  range,  for  quick  sauces  or  gravy,  on  work 
counter  when  cake  or  cookie  batter  is  in  the  making. 

3.  Demonstrate  pushbutton  to  eject  beaters.  Show 
how  drink-mixing  attachment  sli{)s  into  mixer — and 
how  easy  it  is  to  whip  up  a  flip,  milk  shake  or  eggnog. 

Demonstrate  knife-sharpener  accessory.  Discuss 
types  of  knives  and  need  for  proper  care.  Show  students 
how  easy  it  is  to  change  the  mixer  into  a  handy  knife- 
sharpener.  This  optional  accessory  fits  right  on  end  of 
mixer.  All  knives  (except  saw-tooth  type)  sharpen 
easily  and  safely  in  seconds. 

Special  low  educational  prices  on  the  General 
Electric  Portable  Mixer,  with  special  drink-mixing  at¬ 
tachment  and  optional  knife -sharpener.  Removable 
cord.  Mixer  hangs  on  wall  for  easy  storage.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  on  page  41.  General  Electric  Company,  Portable 
Appliance  Dept.,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 

T^vgress  is  Our  Most  Important  "hoduct 

GENERAlfi  ELECTRIC 


This  special  Keepsake  edition  of  "The  Art  of  Dating" 
is  issued  by  arrangement  with  the  National  Board  of 
the  YMCA,  publishers  of  the  $2.50  hard  cover  edition. 


SPECIAL 

50% 

Teachers'  Discount 


NOW  JUST 

25)^ 


Each 


IN  LOTS  OF  TEN 


ORDER  YOUR 
ART  OF  DATING' 


GENUINE  REGISTERED 


l\eei3sa.Ke 

DIA/s/tOND  RINGS 


Modern  Text  on 
Teen-Age  Problems 


'The  Art  of 

Dating" 

by  Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duval 


Here  is  a  book  which  helps  you  give  young  people  the  answers  to 
the  boy-girl  problems  that  confront  them  in  their  daily  lives  ....  prob¬ 
lems  they  want  desperately  to  solve. 

"The  Art  of  Dating"  explores  teen-age  relationships  from  the  first 
date  to  the  final  walk  down  the  aisle.  Fifteen  chapters,  written  in  a 
straight-forward  style  that  young  people  will  appreciate,  answer  ques¬ 
tions  on:  how  to  get  a  date,  the  right  age  for  dating,  going  steady, 
falling  in  and  out  of  love,  getting  married  and  many  more  subjects. 


Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duval,  nationally  known  family  life  expert,  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations  and 
director  of  the  Association  for  Family  Living.  She  is  a  member  of  many 
church  and  family  life  organizations  and  is  also  a  regional  consultant 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations. 


BOOKS  TODAY 


"A  sane,  pleasant,  informative 
book  about  dating/' 

New  York  Times 

"Written  throughout  in  a  forth¬ 
right  and  commonsensible  man¬ 
ner  teen-agers  will  appreciate." 


KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  RINGS  Phe-i0-60 

SYRACUSE  2,  N.  Y. 

Pl«at«  tend  m* . copict  (in  lots  of  10)  of  "Tho  Art  of  Dating"  at  tho  tpocial  toachor's 

discount  pric*  of  2Si  for  oath  copy. 

Q  I  oncloso . „„for . copios,  (postogo  paid) 

Q  PUaso  sond  mo . . . copios  C.O.D.  (I  pay  postago) 


Saturday  Review 

"A  mature  presentation  for  the 
young  adult  of  a  subject  often 
given  casual  or  flippant  treat¬ 
ment," 

Library  Journal 


Namo.... 

School... 

Addrost. 

City 
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PROTE  IN 


essential  in 
times  of  crises 


First  among  nutrients,  protein  is  needed  by  hungry 
helpless  children  in  economically  less  well-developed 
countries  of  the  world  ...  so  they  may  live  and  grow  . . . 
and  may  elevate  the  educational,  health  and  economic 
status  of  their  countries  as  healthy  vigorous  adults. 

In  such  countries,  protein  malnutrition  occurs  when 
the  diet  is  deficient  in  amount  or  quality  of  the  protein 
consumed  . . .  with  or  without  sufficient  calories. 

In  children  this  may  result  in  retardation  or  cessation 

of  growth _ weight  loss  . . .  edema  . . .  muscular 

wasting  , . .  apathy  and  other  psychic  changes  . . . 
dermatitis  . . .  changes  in  hair  . . .  diarrhea  . . . 
enlargement  of  liver  from  fatty  infiltration  . . .  changes 
in  protein,  albumin,  amino  acids  and  certain  enzymes 
in  blood  serum  . . .  and  poor  absorption  of  fat 
during  acute  stages. 

Children  1  to  3  years  old  are  most  vulnerable  . . . 
displaying  acute  deficiency  after  weaning  on  a  diet 
devoid  of  milk  or  other  forms  of  animal  protein  . . . 
usually  precipitated  by  infection  or  other  stress. 

In  Haiti . . .  2/3rds  of  the  children  of  this  age  are 
believed  to  suffer  some  degree  of  protein  malnutrition. 
In  the  United  States,  protein  malnutrition  is 
rarely  seen. 

Oral  feeding  of  milk  is  the  preferred  treatment  for 
children  with  chronic  severe  protein  malnutrition. 
Supplementation  of  milk  with  lysine  does  not  improve 
its  nutritive  value.  Where  anemia  is  apparent, 
iron  or  folic  acid  supplement  may  be  needed. 

Milk  is  man’s  first  dietary  source  of  protein  . . .  and 
is  the  most  economical  and  continuously  available 
source  of  high  quality  protein  of  animal  origin  in  the 
world  today.  Wherever  milk  is  made  available  to  hungry 
children,  protein  deficiency  can  be  prevented 
or  corrected. 


The  nutritional  statements  made  in  this  advertisement 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  found 
consistent  with  current  authoritative  medical  opinion. 


Since  1915. ..promoting  belter  health  through  nutrition  research  and  education 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

A  non-profit  organization 

111  NORTH  CANAL  STREET  •  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  ONE  OF  A  SERIES.  REPRINTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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Even  beginners  can’t  miss! 


You  get  velvety-rich  pie  filling 
every  time  with  special 

pumpkin,  and  the  recipe  from 


MARY  HALE  MARTIN 

Libby’s  Home  Economist 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


FAMOUS  PUMPKIN  PIE 


1 .  Make  your  favorite  piecrust  recipe, 
place  in  9-inch  pie  pan  and  flute  pastry 
edge.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  the  fill¬ 
ing,  be  sure  to  get  Libby’s  Pumpkin. 
It’s  made  from  specially  cultivated 
“pie  pumpkins’’  that  are  prepared  in  a 
special  way  to  remove  as  much  mois¬ 
ture  as  possible.  This  assures  you  of 
velvety-rich,  custard-like  fillings  every 
time.  Libby’s  Pumpkin  comes  in  1-pie 
and  2-pie  size  cans  with  the  famous 
Libby  recipe  on  every  label. 


2.  Prized  Filling  Recipe: 

2  etft,  tli(litly  beatwi  '/*  Uatpowi  doves 
1¥4  cups  Ubby's  Pumpkin  ^  tvaporattd 

y*  cup  sucar  milk,  top  milk  or 

a  taaspoon  salt  light  aaam 

1  taaspoon  dnnamon  i  g-indi  unbakad 
V4  taaspoon  gingar  pastry  shall 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  Pour 
into  pastry  shell.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
(425°F  )  15  minutes.  Reduce  tempera¬ 
ture  to  moderate  {350®F.)  and  con¬ 
tinue  baking  45  minutes  or  until  knife 
inserted  in  center  comes  out  clean. 


3.  Garnish  Tricks 

•Cut  autumn  leaves  or  small  pump¬ 
kins  from  thinly-sliced  cheese,  or  bake 
pastry  cut-outs  and  place  in  a  border 
on  the  pie.  •  Add  a  wreath  of  fluffy 
white  or  toasted  flaked  coconut. 
•Border  with  pecans,  slivered  almonds 
or  chopped  walnuts.  •  Top  with  gener¬ 
ous  spoonfuls  of  sweetened  whipped 
cream  flavored  with  a  touch  of  vanilla, 
or  sprinkle  with  slivered  candied 
ginger  or  crushed  peanut  brittle. 
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WESTERN  CHEX  BRITTLE 

candy  they *11  wild  about.  Wait’ll  your  students  munch  into 

crunchy  chuck  wagon  chunks  of  this  bright  new  brittle.  They’ll  flip 
over  the  flavor  of  fresh-toasted  com.  mixed  with  your  favorite  nuts  and 
corralled  together  in  our  special  western  way.  Of  course,  the  true  com 
navor  comes  from  Corn  Chex.  created  especially  for  people  who  like 
the  taste  of  com  cereals  at  breeJifast  time.  You’ll  find  the  exclusive  recipe 
for  Western  Chex  Brittle  and  lots  of  other  new  ways  to  use  Com  Chex. 
too.  in  our  booklet,  “corn  chex  recipes  from  checkerboard  square.” 
Send  for  your  free  copy  by  using  the  order  form  in  the  coupon  section. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANT.  Horn*  Economics  Dspt.,  Chscksrbonrd  Squaro,  St.  Louis  2.  Mo. 
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New  Reason  Why 
Girls  In  Their  Teens  Wili 
Be  Drinking  More  Milk! 

(R*ad  about  th*  Mcret  of  th«  Boouty 
Bovoroge  on  page  9  of  Coed) 

Lintil  recently  home  economists  and 
other  nutritionists  have  been  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  that  only  one  out  of 
five  girls  drink  as  much  as  a  quart 
of  milk  a  day.  The  reason?  It  is 
difficult  to  say  in  each  case.  Some 
girls  may  have  never  learned  good 
food  habits  at  home.  Others  may 
reject  milk  as  a  childhood  drink 
in  an  effort  to  assert  their  newly 
felt  independence.  Still  others  may 
fear  milk  as  fattening. 

Whatever  the  reason,  our  girls’  les¬ 
sened  interest  in  milk  comes  at  an 
age  when  milk’s  precious  nutrients 
have  never  been  needed  more.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rapid-growth  teens,  girls’ 
need  for  this  prime  source  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  B-Vitamins  is  an  all-too- 
familiar  problem. 

But  recent  reports  show  that  to¬ 
day’s  teachers  have  discovered  the 
way  to  significantly  change  girls’ 
low  interest  in  milk.  It’s  the  mod¬ 
ern  milk  discovery  —  Carnation 
Instant— that  is  being  used  to  show 
them  the  importance  of  all  forms 
of  milk. 

Carnation  Instant  — the  Magic 
Crystals  Nonfat  Dry  Milk— brings 
new  interest  to  milk  in  general  be¬ 
cause  now  nonfat  milk  can  be  self- 
enriched.  What  this  means  to  teen¬ 
agers  is  a  richer  flavor  nonfat  milk 
that  is  low  in  calories  yet  has  more 
natural  protein,  B-Vitamins  and 
calcium  than  whole  milk. 

This  low-calorie  nonfat  milk  mixed 
25  per  cent  over-strength  is  called 
the  Beauty  Beverage.  Truly  it  can 
be  the  natural  way  to  clearer  skin, 
shining  hair,  pretty  teeth,  a  slender 
figure  and  glowing  vitality.  Little 
wonder  teen-agers  are  interested! 
See  the  Beauty  Beverage  message 
on  page  9  of  Co-ed  —  free  reprints 
are  offered  in  the  coupon  section. 

Won’t  You  Share  Your  Experience? 

Tell  us  about  your  students  and 
their  interest  in  the  Beauty 
Beverage.  Your  help  can  aid  us  in 
preparing  increasingly  useful  mate¬ 
rials  for  you.  Simply  write :  Mary 
Blake,  Home  Economics  Director, 
Carnation  Company,  Dept.  EDI  00, 
Los  Angeles  36,  California. 


Congress  on  Nutrition 

Nutrition  scientists  from  all  over  the 
world  participated  in  the  fifth  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  on  Nutrition,  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Septeml)er  1-7. 

An  all-day  symposium  on  world  food 
needs  and  food  resources  was  one  of 
the  main  features  of  the  program.  The 
remainder  of  the  meetings  consisted 
of  seven  panel  discussions,  presented 
by  invited  participants,  and  special  re¬ 
ports  on  unpublished  original  research. 

More  than  25(K)  specialists  represent¬ 
ing  fifty-nine  countries  attended  the 
Congress.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Congress  was  held  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  one  convened  in  London  in 
1946.  In  the  intervening  years,  Con¬ 
gresses  have  l>een  held  in  Switzerland, 
Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands,  and 
France. 

This  fifth  Congress  was  arranged 
under  the  auspic'es  of  the  International 
Union  of  Nutritional  Sciences,  the 
American  Institute  of  Nutrition,  and  the 
U.  S.  National  Committee  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  Nutritional  Sciences  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences— 
National  Research  Council. 

Several  agencies  of  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  American  foundations, 
institutions,  and  industry,  provided  fi¬ 
nancial  support  for  the  Congress.  In 
addition,  they  arranged  many  exhibits 
dealing  with  nutrition  in  industry. 


Flips  ^ 
f  on 
f  tableware 
I  from 

Tft.  Oneida  ^ 


“Beauty  for  Your  Table"  by  Morlan 
Marsh,  Dir.  Oneida  Table  Planning  Serv¬ 
ice.  Free  manual  for  teachers  on  sterling, 
silverplate,  stainless  flatware,  and  hollow- 
ware,  table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware 
and  new  melamine  dinnerware  by  Oneida. 

Table-service  demonstration  kit— loaned 
as  teaching  aid.  Complete  with  sample 
teaspoons  of  Oneida's  patterns,  four  flat- 
ware  and  dinnerware  place  settings, 
tablecloth,  literature  on  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion  of  silverware,  manufacturing,  eti¬ 
quette,  etc.  Shipping  charges  one  way. 

Cooperative  prices  for  home-economics 
departments  —  on  sterling,  silverplate  or 
stainless  steel  flatware,  hollowware  and 
melamine  dinnerware  for  classroom  dem¬ 
onstration  purposes  only. 

See  coupon  service 
section  to  order 

FiATURED  ABOVf,  1.  to  R.  (I)  Song  of  Autumn, 
(2)  Whit*  Lily,  (3)  Sentimental  (flotwore),  (4)  Coro¬ 
nation  Idinnerworc). 

Oneida  Silversmiths 

(I)  Cwmaity*  tHrarylitt  yjQk  (i)  OeeiOwittO  StaWtM 
(I)  NtirleM*  Stirtiai  (B9  (4)  Smida*  Dimnnnrt 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER 


OCTOBER 

Cheese  Festival 
Rice  Harvest  Festival 

2-6  American  Schoal  Faod  Service  Assaciatian 
meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

12  Columbus  Day 
IS  Alaska  Day 
1S-24  United  Nations  Week 
24  United  Nations  Day 
31  Halloween 


NOVEMBER 

3-4  National  Home  Loundry  Conference,  San 
Francisco,  California 

6-9  National  Home  Demonstration  Agents' 
annual  meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois 
6-12  American  Education  Week 
B  Election  Day 
11  Veterans  Day 

13-19  National  Children's  Book  Week 
24  Thanksgiving  Day 

27-Oec.  1  39th  Notional  4-H  Club  Congress, 
Chicago,  Illinois 


27-30  S2nd  annual  meeting  of  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Gift  to  Scholarship  Fund 

Gifts  totaling  approximately  $15,5(M) 
have  Ireen  received  as  the  bequest  of 
the  late  F'lora  Rose,  according  to  Dean 
Helen  G.  Canoyer  of  the  New  York 
State  Gollege  of  Home  Economics  at 
Cornell  University. 

The  lx?quest  provides  $15,(K)()  lor  the 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Alumnae  .Association  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund,  and  $5(K)  for  the  alumnae 
association  itself. 

The  scholarship  was  established  in 
1941.  Since  1942  it  has  provided  an 
annual  scholarship  for  an  outstanding 
undergraduate.  The  award  is  based  on 
academic  standing,  leadership,  and 
financial  need. 

Miss  Rose  was  co-director  of  the  col¬ 
lege  with  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  from 
1907  to  1932,  and  director  of  the  col¬ 
lege  from  1932  until  her  retirement  in 
1940. 

Personals 

Mary  Pauline  Murray  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  field  home  economist  for  the 
VVestinghouse  Home  Economics  Insti¬ 
tute.  Miss  Murray  has  lx*en  with  West- 
inghouse  since  1954  as  home  economist 
for  distributors  in  Florida  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  She  is  a  member  of  the  .American 
Home  Economics  Association  and  Home 
Economists  in  Business. 

Genevieve  Pafiano  has  been  chosen 
assistant  supervisor  of  pr(xluct  coun- 
.selors  for  the  Betty  Grocker  home 
service  department  of  General  Mills. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  St. 
Teresa,  Winona,  .Minnesota,  and  has 
worked  with  a  Milwaukee  advertising 
agency  and  with  the  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  .service  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Marjorie  Scott  has  been  appointed  a 
field  home  economist  for  Ironrite,  Inc.  ' 
Miss  Scott  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  .Miami  and  worked  in  Florida 
prior  to  joining  Ironrite. 

Nancy  Vaughan  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  home  economics  for  the  John 
Oster  .Manufacturing  Company.  She 
has  been  with  the  company  since  1956. 
Prior  to  her  present  employment  she 
was  home  service  director  for  Roth 
Appliance  distributors.  She  received  a 
home  economics  degree  from  Mount 
Mary  College  and  has  taught  in  the 
Wisconsin  public  school  system. 

Alice  M.  Watters  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Westinghouse  Home 
Economic  Institute.  She  will  work  on 
product  design  and  development  for 
the  engineering  department.  For  the  | 
piist  three  years.  Miss  Watters  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  .American  Home  Ec-o- 
nomics  Association. 

Rose  V.  White  has  been  appointed 


secretary  of  the  consumer  goods  stand¬ 
ards  lK)ard  and  home  economist  of  the 
American  Standards  Association.  She 
will  be  responsible  for  servicing  23  con¬ 
sumer  standard  projects  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  .ASA  procedures. 

.Mi.ss  White  had  been  in  the  home 
service  department  of  the  Corn  Prod- 
uts  Companv  since  1949.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
.Association,  and  the  home  economics 
committee  of  the  American  Home 
L;umdrN  Manufacturers’  Association. 


Lucille  Williamson  has  retired  from 
the  faculty  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
University  after  28  years  of  service.  She 
served  as  an  extension  specialist  for  13 
years.  In  1945  she  transferred  to  resi¬ 
dent  teaching  and  research  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  chemistry  of  the  laundry 
process  and  the  performance  and  dur¬ 
ability  of  household  equipment.  She  is 
an  active  member  of  the  AHE.A  and 
serves  as  its  representative  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standards  .Association. 


First  quality  teaching  aids  because  they*re 

FINEST  QUALITY  APPLIANCESI 


HAMILTON  BEACH  FOOD  MIXER 

All  chrom*  finish,  stainisss  stssl 
bowls,  caks  mix  timsr,  10  sposds  and 
bowl  control  all  mark  this  an 
extraordinary  mixsr.  Its 
features  provide  maximum 
mixing  versatility  giving  you  ' 
maximum  teaching  effectiveness 
The  Hamilton  Beach  Mixer  gives 
you  reliable  performance  and 
dependable  results.  And  with  the 
famous  Hamilton  Beach  five  year 
guarantee  it  is  a  practical  purchase. 


HAMILTON  BEACH 
FOOD  CONVERTER 
A  3-in-1  appliance  that’s  perfect 
for  dozens  of  classroom  projects. 
Meat  grinder,  salad  maker,  can 
opener  attachments  quickly  snap 
on  or  off  the  sturdy  motor 
unit  in  seconds.  This 
versatile,  time  saving 
food  converter  will 
be  the  most  used 
appliance  in  your 
laboratory-kitchen, 
and  in  your  home 
kitchen,  too. 


HAMILTON 


See  coupon  section 
for  special 
Home  Economics  prices. 


O19a0  '  MAIIIILTOa  StACH"  it  t  rtgitltrtd  trt<>«  m«1i  tS 
ICOVILL  MANUFACTUMNC  COMPANY,  Racint.  Wisconsin  and  S«.  Mary’s.  Ontario,  Canada 
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On-Camera  Rec 
when  you  base 
rnethod  of  | - 

ON-CAMERA  RECIPES  Af 

guide  to  gel-cookery 


bavarian 


y  With  strawberries  (See  Page 
’'■p^)  can  seem  simple  enough  to 
your  teaching  on  the  unique  u 
presenting  recipes  introduced  bv  tt 


lt(mirinu  Cream 


Wonderfully  emooth  and  satisfying,  this  superb 
dessert  is  given  a  crowning  tmwh 
'  u’ith  a  garnish  of  fresh  fruit. 


1  Knox  Unflovorwl  Gctatina 
%  cup  M^ir.  dnndod 

toMpoon  soft 

2  tgl.  wporitxS 
PA  cwp«  nuHt 

towpoon  vpnillp 
2  cup  hMvy  ctMm.  wpippod 


CooK  over  boiling  water,  ttirring 
constantly  until  gelatine  it  dit- 
tolvad.  about  5  minutes. 


Beat  egg  yolks  and  milk  together 
Add  to  gelatine  mixture 


Mix  gelatine.  >/*  cuP  »*  tit*  sugar 
and  salt  thoroughly  in  top  of 
double  boiler 


Fold  gelatine  mixture  into  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites 


Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff.  Beat 
in  remaining  Va  cup  sugar. 


Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in 
vanilla.  Chill  mixture  to  unbeaten 
egg  white  consisteiKy. 


Unmold  on  serving  platter  and 
garmslf  ""“—■■""wxewwww*  - 


Unflavoi 


Rememfc«r 

—the  whole  topic  of  Un¬ 
flavored  Gelatine  becomes 
eMy  to  grasp,  easy  to  teach 
when  you  use  the  new  Knox 
recipe  book  and  the  new 
^terials  that  come  with  it. 
If  you  have  not  yet  ordered 
them,  write  us  today— so 
you  can  use  them  soon' 


New  Knox  On-Csmera 
I  ^ipes,  a  62-page  book. 
bhows  you  (in  322  pic¬ 
tures)  as  it  tells  you,  like 
a  TV  demonstration 
Vividly  outlines  simple 
principles  for  all  Unfla- 
yored  Gelatine  dishes. 
Includes  66  recipes  and 
v^tions-see  sample 
at  left. 


Educational  Dapartmsnt 

KNOX  OeiATINI.  INC..  JOHNSTOWN.  N.^ 


Hiutis 

<;Kl.tTI.VK  • 


What  is  Gelatine?  — a 
colorful  leaflet  in  primer 
style.  Outlines  the 
source,  manufacture 
history,  benefits  of  Un- 
flavored  Gelatine, 
‘Background”  with  real 
student  interest. 


Basic  Gelatine  Mixture 
and  5  types  of  Gel  Dishes 
m  poster  form  (35  x  45 
inches)  —gives  the  key  to 
every  gel  recipe.  Visually 
focuses  class  attention 
with  a  words -and -pic¬ 
tures  demonstration. 


FREE!  Knox  On-Camera  Recipes 

KnoxGeESne.r„;:thSmtrN^^^^^ 


OEUffc 


CREDIT  is  the  insidious  influence  which,  if  not  properly 
understood,  can  raise  havoc  in  a  marriage  economy. 
Credit  is  the  ability  to  buy  things  now,  in  return  for  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  for  them  in  the  future.  As  a  word,  it  c-omes  from 
the  Latin  “credo’'  meaning  “I  believe.”  When  a  depositor 
leaves  his  money  w'ith  a  bank,  he  says  in  effect,  “I  believe 
that  you  will  safeguard  this  money  and  use  it  wisely,  and 
repay  it  to  me  under  the  terms  of  our  deposit  agreement.” 
When  a  lender  makes  a  loan  to  a  customer,  there  is  a  similar 
expression  of  confidence:  “We  believe  in  your  willingness 
and  ability  to  repay  this  loan.” 

Few  people  think  of  it  in  this  light,  but  a  depositor  is  ex¬ 
tending  credit  to  his  bank  when  he  deposits  his  money  there. 
To  benefit  both  the  borrower  and  lender,  credit  should  be 
for  productive  purposes.  It  should  assist  the  borrower  to 
produce  and  earn  more,  or  help  him  to  operate  his  business 
and  manage  his  affairs  more  efficiently.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  should  provide  the  lender  with  an  “interest”  return  in 
proper  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  loaned  and  the 
risk  and  processing  costs  involved. 

Credit— Helpful,  Harmful 

Credit,  when  properly  extended  and  wisely  ased,  benefits 
lM)th  borrower  and  lender.  When  extended  in  too  large 
amounts,  or  under  improper  terms  of  repayment,  it  can  be 
mutually  harmful.  Credit  has  been  likened  to  fire.  It  is  bene¬ 
ficial  when  kept  within  bounds,  harmful  once  it  gets  out  of 
control. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  a  family  unit  to  do  is  to  appraise 
its  credit  commitments  in  the  light  of  available  income  and 
determine  whether  debts  are  safely  within  bounds.  There 
are  many  rules  of  thumb  for  gauging  a  family’s  debt  load 
excluding  mortgage  and  30-day  charge  accounts. 

The  most  reliable  of  these  are:  (1)  Total  amount  of  debt 
should  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  year’s  take  home  income. 
(2)  Total  amount  of  debt  should  not  exceed  an  amount  that 
10  per  cent  of  your  take  home  pay  would  liquidate  in  18 
months.  (3)  Total  amount  of  debt  should  not  exceed  1/3  of 
discretionary  income  on  an  annual  basis.  (This  is  the  income 
left  over  after  paying  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.) 

Facts  such  as  the  foregoing  are  being  made  available  to 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


. . .  ll!t 


liHi  M.  IHilHIi.llHHimUUmittWlKirHIItll 


Mr.  Watts  is  Secretary,  New  York  State  Bankers  Associatiort, 
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^  A  Co-ed  COORDINATE 

See  "RX  FOR  THE  HOME  NURSE/'  page  45,  Co-ed 


They  Learn  to  Care  for  Others 

By  JANET  JENKINS  FRANKLIN 


OUR  young  teen-agers  look  forward  to  a  new  experience 
when  they  come  to  the  laboratory  where  we  teach 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  Child  Care  and  Development. 

These  activities  are  carried  on  in  an  attractive  room  which 
is  painted  a  pleasing,  grayed  shade  of  blue  green.  There 
are  two  hospital  beds,  a  crib,  a  chest  of  drawers  and  Ix'd 
tables  of  the  same  color.  Walnut  book  cases  and  a  walnut 
chest  of  drawers  complement  the  color.  There  is  also  a 
small  kitchenette  provided  for  light  cooking. 

Our  course  of  study  is  divided  into  three  units:  Personal 
Regimen,  Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  and  Child  Care  and 
Development. 

Personal  Regimen 

In  order  to  help  others  with  their  health  problems,  as  in 
home  nursing,  we  must  first  see  that  w’e  are  healthy  our¬ 
selves.  Therefore,  we  have  a  unit  on  personal  hygiene. 

Girl  are  asked  to  think  of  someone  they  admire  and  then 
write  a  short  description  of  him  or  her.  From  this  a  list  of 
characteristics  is  compiled  and  each  new  item  is  written 
on  the  blackboard.  We  group  these  qualities  under  larger 
headings  such  as: 

1.  Go(k1  posture 

2.  Attractive  skin,  teeth,  and  hair 

12 


3.  Ability  to  select  becoming  colors 

4.  Becoming  line  and  design  in  dress  according  to  figure 
type 

5.  Correct  dress  lor  the  (K-casion,  figure  type,  season  of  year, 
and  age  level 

6.  Pleasing  personality,  with  stress  on  (pialities  of  a  good 
family  member 

7.  Proper  care  of  clothing  and  undergarments 

8.  Foods— effect  of  the  right  kind  of  food  on  the  laxly 

The  class  is  then  divided  into  groups,  each  chrxjsing  a 
particular  topic.  After  extensive  plans  and  research,  the 
findings  are  presented  to  the  class  by  each  group  in  the  form 
of  a  report,  socio-drama,  or  a  demonstration.  The  presenta¬ 
tions  are  delightful! 

Most  of  the  girls  show  improvement.  For  example,  some 
changed  to  hair  styles  that  are  more  becoming  to  their  facial 
types. 

At  the  end  of  the  unit  the  class  usually  agrees  that  to  be 
healthy  and  well  groomed  give^  one  a  feeling  of  well  being. 
From  this  unit  we  have  gained  better  understanding  and  a 

Mrs.  Franklin  is  a  home  economics  teacher  at  Hillside  Junior 
High  School,  Floral  Park,  New  York 
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This  popular  unit  combines  home  nursing  with  child  care  and  development 


more  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  problems  and  how 
these  problems  relate  to  others. 

Home  Care  of  the  Sick 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  very  important  unit  in  our  work. 

It  is  inevitable  that  at  some  time  illness  will  come  into  e\ery 
home. 

This  unit  is  designed  to  give  helpful  information  to  the 
teen-ager  so  that  in  a  period  of  illness  in  the  home,  she  can 
assume  some  of  the  mother’s  responsibilities  and  duties. 

Some  of  the  knowledge  gained  and  skills  practiced  in  our 
laboratory  are: 

1.  Recognizing  signs  of  illness 

2.  Carrying  out  the  doctor’s  orders 

3.  Taking  a  patient’s  temperature 

4.  Reading  a  clinical  thermometer 

5.  Taking  the  pulse  and  respiration 

6.  Bed  making— making  an  occupied  bed— the  draw  sheet 

7.  Making  the  bedroom  comfortable  and  cheerful  for  the 
patient 

8.  Feeding  a  patient 

9.  Diets 

A.  Preparation  of  three  types  of  diets: 

(1)  liquid  diet;  (2)  soft  diet;  (3)  light  diet 

B.  Serving  food  to  a  patient 

(1)  Types  of  trays;  (2)  regularity  of  meals;  (3)  the 
convalescent  tray 

There  is  not  enough  time  to  cover  everything  in  class, 
therefore  much  of  our  work  is  covered  in  class  and  home 
projects  by  individuals  or  groups.  Some  of  the  things  made 
as  unit  projects  were:  cardboard  back  rest,  carton  bed  table, 
cardboard  carton  bed  cradle,  newspaper  bedroom  slippers, 
newspaper  disposal  bags,  safe  articles  for  sick  children  to 
play  with,  stocking  “doughnut”  support,  blanket  robe,  shoul¬ 
der  shawl  from  a  bath  towel. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  ascertain  what  has  been 
learned  by  our  students  through  study  of  this  unit  is  by 
asking  them  to  prepare  reports  on  instances  in  which  some 
home  nursing  activities,  learned  at  school,  were  practiced  in 
the  home.  Here  is  one  report: 

“While  I  was  at  home  during  the  Christmas  holidays  my 
six-year-old  brother  became  ill.  My  mother  had  gone  to 
work  in  the  store  with  my  father.  We  were  home  alone.  I 
called  my  brother  for  lunch  and  when  I  looked  at  him  I 
knew  he  was  ill.  He  was  very  flushed  and  quiet,  not  noisy 
and  happy  as  he  generally  is.  He  did  not  want  to  eat.  I  put 
him  into  bed  and  covered  him  to  keep  him  warm.  He  was 
groaning  now.” 

“I  called  my  mother  at  the  store,  but  I  got  a  busy  signal. 
I  took  my  brother’s  temperature.  It  was  104*  F. 

“I  called  my  mother  again.  There  was  still  a  busy  signal. 
This  was  a  real  emergency!  So  I  called  the  doctor  (we  were 
instructed  to  keep  all  important  phone  numbers  such  as  that 
of  the  doctor,  the  police  department  and  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  nearby  in  the  event  of  an  emergency).  I  was  lucky! 
The  doctor  lives  in  our  neighborhood  so  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  arrive.  VV’hile  the  doctor  was  on  his  way  to  the  house 
I  phoned  my  mother  again  but  I  still  could  not  reach  her. 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Student  assists  in  the  preparation  for  the  baby's 
bath  and  bathing  the  baby;  the  author  demonstrates. 


Diapering  the  life-sized  baby  doll  is  fun.  Many  of  the 
girls  have  had  home  experience  and  plan  to  do  baby  sitting. 


Practicing  with  a  "real"  patient,  students  serve  attractive 
convalescent  tray.  Special  diets  are  port  of  study  course. 
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See  ARE  YOU  A  MEATNIK?,  Co-ed,  p.  29 


UO /liMt 

/More  lean  and  tender  meats  are  being  packaged  for  the  supermarket 


By  BERNICE  BENDER 


The  REN’OLUTIONARY  E\  ENTS  occurring  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  which  supplies  the  nation’s  meat  are  important 
to  every  liomemaking  teacher,  student,  and  homemaker. 
Here  is  a  report  of  the  trends  which  range  from  the  actual 
to  the  almost  unlxdievable. 

Pre-Packaged  Meats 

In  the  last  ten  \  ears,  the  convenience  of  meat  pre-packaged 
hy  retailers  for  self-service  counters  has  bec'ome  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact.  What  are  the  future  possibilities  for  centralized 
pre-packing— meat  packaged  by  meat  packers  and  delivered 
in  refrigerated  trucks  to  the  retail  stores?  This  is  a  question 
\\  hich  concerns  every  consumer  Ijecause  of  the  obvious  econ¬ 
omies  involved  in  a  continuous  production  line  of  a  packing 
plant  as  opposed  to  the  spasmcKlic  cutting  and  wrapping 
operation  of  a  retail  meat  department. 

The  efficiency  and  economy  of  centralized  packaging  are 
well  adapted  to  commercial  use,  and  many  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurant  suppliers  purchase  their  meat  in  this  manner. 

The  success  of  centralized  pre-packaging  for  consumers, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  homemakers’  reaction  to  the 
color.  Meat  that  has  just  been  cut  has  a  purple  cast  until  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  has  an  opportunity  to  give  it  the  red 
“bl(K)m”  that  is  normally  associated  with  meat.  To  protect 
flavor  and  wholesomeness,  meat  packaged  in  a  meat  packing 
plant  must  be  wrapped  in  an  air-tight  covering,  a  covering 
that  prevents  bacteria  as  well  as  oxygen  from  reaching  the 
meat.  This  means  that  the  centrally  packaged  meat  a  home¬ 
maker  buvs  will  not  have  the  characteristic  bright  red  color 
until  she  unwraps  it  at  home. 

Ham  Labeling 

Will  homemakers  accept  this  difference?  Will  the  retail 
meat  departments  change  completely  in  structure?  These 
are  a  c'ouple  of  the  questions  that  may  Ire  answered  soon. 

The  lalnding  of  hams  is  an  area  where  change  is  already 
Ixmefiting  the  consumer.  In  past  years  smoked  hams  have 
lx*en  sold  under  many  different  designations  such  as:  ready- 
to-eat,  fidly  c(K)ked,  tender-ready,  ready-to-serve,  or  cook- 
before-eating.  These  many  terms  frequently  caused  confusion. 

Today  most  meat  packers  are  branding  hams  either  fully 
cooked  or  cook-before-eating  so  that  the  homemaker  will 

Mrs.  Bender  is  associated  with  the  American  Meat  Institute, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


know  at  a  glance  what  kind  of  ham  she  is  buying.  This 
cooking  information  is  often  in  the  form  of  strip  branding 
that  appears  even  when  the  ham  is  cut  into  smaller  cuts 
and  slices. 

Most  consumer  studies  indicate  that  tenderness  is  the  most 
desired  quality  in  lx*ef.  Because  of  this,  contiuuing  research 
has  been  applied  against  this  need. 

Artificial  Tenderization 

Tenderization  by  vegetable  enzyme  is  already  a  commer¬ 
cial  succ'ess.  On  a  relatively  small  scale,  many  restaurants 
are  now-  offering  beef  that  has  l)een  tenderized  by  soaking  in 
vegetable  enzymes.  The  sale  of  enzyme  tenderizers  for  use 
by  consumers  has  gaiued  considerable  popularity. 

Studies  in  which  fat  is  impregnated  into  the  muscle  tissue 
by  vein  pumping  under  pressure  have  been  and  are  being 
carried  on.  The  American  Meat  Institute  Foundation  has 
developed  a  metlxxl  of  tenderizing  through  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  pnx'ess  in  the  presence  of  antibiotics.  Recently  a  large 
jiacker  announced  a  tenderizing  prex'ess  in  which  enzymes 
are  injected  into  the  animal  prior  to  slaughter. 

The  tenderness  of  a  steak  may,  in  time,  lx*  determined  by 
the  cattle  prtxlucer.  Over  the  years  the  quality  of  beef  has 
benefited  from  the  great  technical  improvement  in  cattle 
feeding  operations.  Now  there  is  a  strong  indication  that 
tenderness  is  an  inherited  characteristic  in  cattle.  Research 
to  develop  and  propagate  a  tenderness  trait  should  yield 
interesting  results. 

A  point  to  keep  in  mind  by  home  economics  teachers  is 
that  new  developments  in  tenderiziition  may  well  bring  about 
radical  changes  in  meat  cookery  methods. 

Consumer  Preference  for  Lean  Meat 

Years  ago,  before  sources  for  fats  and  oils  were  as  varied 
as  they  are  now,  homemakers  depended  heavily  on  animal 
fats.  Today,  there  is  not  the  great  need  for  animal  fats  that 
formerly  existed,  and  diet-conscious  housewives  prefer  lean 
meats. 

To  develop  lean  pork,  a  “meat-type”  hog  program  of  re¬ 
search,  careful  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  was 
established.  The  number  of  hogs  coming  to  market  especially 
tailored  to  meet  consumer  preference  is  growing  steadily  and 
is  expected  to  increase  sharply  in  coming  years.  Pork  prod¬ 
ucts  today  are  given  a  closer  trim  at  the  meat  packing 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Why  low  temperature  is  important  for  best  results 


A  CJo-ed  COORDINATE 

See  ARE  YOU  A  MEATNIK7.Co-ed,  p.  29 


Meat  Cookery 
The  Modern  Way 


By  REBA  STAGGS 


Any  cut  of  meat  can  easily  be  cooked  so  that  it  is 
i,  tender,  juicy,  and  attractive.  The  most  important  rule 
is  that  all  meat  should  be  cooked  at  low  to  moderate  temper¬ 
atures— the  roast,  the  pot-roast,  the  steak,  and  the  meat  for 
stew. 

Low  temperatures  give  connective  tissue  time  to  soften, 
and  yet  keep  muscle  fibers  firm  so  that  meat  doesn’t  fall 
apart. 

High  temperatures  make  connective  tissue  rubbery;  break 
down  muscle  fibers,  so  that  meat  crumbles;  evaporate  water 
and  other  volatile  substances  from  the  surface;  cau.se  fat 
and  juices  to  escape  into  pan  drippings,  increasing  shrink¬ 
age  and  decreasing  juiciness. 

Low  temperature  means: 

1.  Less  watching  during  cooking. 

2.  More  uniformly  cooked  meat. 

3.  Fewer  cooking  losses  (less  shrinkage  through  evapora¬ 
tion,  pan  drippings). 

4.  More  meat  to  serve  (easier  to  carve;  less  crumbling). 

5.  More  juicy,  tender,  flavorful,  and  attractive  meat. 

The  method  selected  for  cooking  meat  depends  on; 

1.  The  tenderness  of  the  cut 
2.  The  size  and  thickness 
3.  .\vailable  c<x>king  facilities 
4.  Degree  of  doneness  desired 

S|H‘cific  methods  include  roasting,  broiling,  panbroiling 
or  griddle-broiling,  frying  (pan-frying  and  deep-fat  frying), 
braising,  and  cooking  in  liquid. 


Tender  lamb  chops  are  suitable  for  broiling.  Place  them  two 
inches  from  heat.  When  brown  on  top  side,  season  and  turn. 


PIkko^  rour*eK>'  National  Lt«esiiM*k  and  Meal  Retard 

Loin  of  pork  will  be  tender  and  juicy  when  roasted  to  an  in¬ 
ternal  temperature  of  185°  F.  in  a  low  or  moderate  oven. 


Roasting 

Large,  tender,  chunky  beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  veal  cuts  are 
."uitable  for  roasting.  Beef:  standing  ribs,  tenderloin,  and  high 
quality  rump.  Pork:  fresh  and  smoked  and  cured  shoulder 
cuts— picnics,  Boston  butts,  and  boneless  butts;  hams,  loins, 
spareribs,  and  Canadian-style  bacon.  Lamb:  legs,  loins, 
shoulders,  and  breast.  Veal:  leg,  shoulder,  loin,  ribs,  and 
breast. 

You  may  season  the  meat  before,  during,  or  after  cook¬ 
ing,  since  the  salt  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  only  It  to  54  inch. 
Place  it  fat  side  up  on  a  rack  in  an  open  roasting  pan.  In¬ 
sert  a  roast  meat  thermometer  so  that  the  bulb  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  reaches  the  center  of  the  largest  muscle  but  does 
not  rest  in  fat  or  on  bone.  Add  no  water  and  do  not  cover 
meat, 

(Contim4ecl  on  page  50) 
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Stisfi  Staggs  is  director  of  the  department  of  home  economia. 
National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


High  protein  dish  of  dried  beef,  kidney  beans,  and  cheese  it 
quick  and  easy  to  make  when  broiled  on  toasted  soft  buns. 
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JJ  OlOBBBPg  of 
EamiHor 
French  Diahes 


Bv  NAKClSSE  CHAMBERLAIN 


0«Bb  co««MMc  Aj 
iiiiiii  iT  lias  isM 
Souflii  an  MbW 
chMse 


Fish  and  ShelKtsh 

SnlcJNitniuinde  CSUL  nnhi-MAHKO^ 
fi^ts  of  poathed  sole  with  an  q» 
ipvnish  of  musbrooms,  a  variety  S 
croutons 

Saumon,  poche,  aaoee  vwt* 


Hort-d'Osuvrst 

Oenfs  a  la  celee  (uf-ah-lah-jeh-LAY) 
coddled  a§gs  in  aspic 

Celeri  r^MMiiade  (cell-REE  reh-moo-LAHD) 
sbredded  celery  root  with  mustard-mayonnaise  dressing 

Articlurats  vinaigrette  (are-tee-SHOW  vee-neg-RET) 
artichokes  with  French  dressing 

PaU  maison  (pah-TEH  may-ZON) 
mixed-meats  p&t^,  made  according  to  the  restaurant’s 
own  recipe 

Hareng  a  I’huile  (ah-RUNG  ah-loo-EEL) 
herring  pickled  in  oil 

Monies  ravigote  (M<X)L  rah-vee-GOT) 
cold  steamed  mussels,  with  spicy  mayonnaise  dressing 

Soups 

Potage  Saint-Germain  (poe-TAH-sh  sen-jer-MEH) 
split-pea  or  fresh  green-pea  soup 

Potage  Parisien  (poe-TAH-sh  pah-ree-zee-EN) 
leek-and-potato  soup 

PurM  de  lentilles  a  la  Conti  (pure-RAY  duh-lahn-TEE 

ah-lah-con-TEE) 

lentil  soup 

Petite  marmite  (puh-TEET  mar-MEET) 
beef  bouillon 


cold  poartmd  salmon  with  gnan^jiwS^ 
with  cucumbcr-salM^tuffed 


Truite  an  bleu  (troo-IT  oh-BLUH) 

trout,  poached  alive  in  stock;  the  skin  turns  a  delicate 
blue 

Raie  an  benrre  noir  (RAY  oh-BUR  new- ARE) 
poached  skate,  with  a  browned-butter  and  caper  sauce 

Bouillabaisse  (boo-ya-BESS) 

Mediterranean  fish  stew,  seasoned  with  garlic  and  saffron 

Sole  meuniere  (SUL  mun-YAIR) 
sole  sauted  in  butter 

Truite  amandine  (troo-IT  ah-man-DEEN) 
trout  sauteed  in  butter,  garnished  with  slivered  almonds 
also  sauteed  in  butter 

Filet  de  sole  an  vln  blanc  (fee-LAY  duh-SUL  oh-VAN 

BLAHN) 

fillets  of  sole  poached  in  white-wine  stock  and  glazed 
with  a  gratin  sauce 

Monies  mariniere  (MOOL  mar-een-YAIR) 
fresh  mussels  steamed  with  white  wine,  shallots,  and 
parsley 

Coquilles  Saint-Jacques  (cok-KEE-yuh  sen-ZHAHK) 
scallops  baked  in  a  white  wine  sauce,  served  in  scallop 
shells 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Mits  Chamberlain  is  co-author  of  the  annual  Chamberlain 
Calendars  of  French  (booking  and  American  Cooking,  and 
of  the  recently  published  recipe  and  picture  book.  The 
Flavor  of  France.  She  is  an  editor  at  Hastings  House. 


by  Do<li«  Cillmon 
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Look  what  you  can  do  with 
hot  cling  peaches  and  chicken! 


Cling  peaches,  served  hot,  do  the  most  exciting  things  for  chicken. 
Heating  the  peaches  brings  out  every  bit  of  their  tangy-sweet  fruit 
flavor  and  makes  a  delightful  taste  contrast  to  the  naturally 
mild  flavor  of  the  chicken.  Golden  clings  give  a  visual  lift  as 
well— their  glowing  color  brightens  the  entire  plate.  Try  these 
brand-new  recipes  in  your  classes.  See  what  a  delicious  combination 
canned  cling  peaches  and  chicken  can  be.  Remember,  cling  peaches  are 
the  ones  that  hold  their  shape  and  sunny  color  during  heating  I 


Polynesian  Chicken  and  Cling  Peaches:  Brown  3!>^lb. 
rut»up  frier,  cover  and  cook  till  tender.  Drain  off 
excess  fat.  Quarter  and  separate  into  layers  1  large 
white  onion.  Cut  1  green  pepper  into  strips.  Cook 
with  chicken  till  onion  is  transparent.  Drain  canned 
cling  peach  slices  (1  lb.  13-oz.  can),  reserving  syrup. 
Into  1  c.  peach  syrup,  stir  1  tbsp.  cornstarch,  1  tbsp. 
soy  sauce  and  3  tbsps.  vinegar.  Pour  over  chicken 
and  cook  till  clear  and  slightly  thickened.  Add  peach 
slices  and  2  medium-sized  tomatoes,  cut  into  sixths!^ 
Heat  5  mins,  longer,  serve  with  hot  rice.  Serves  6. 


Fried  Chicken  and  Cling  Peaches:  Use  your  favorite 
frying  method.  5-10  mins,  before  done,  drain  excess 
fat  from  pan,  add  drained  cling  halves.  Heat  5-10 
minutes,  sprinkle  peaches  with  dill,  thyme  or  rosemary. 


Free  from  the  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board 


Reprints  of  these  pages  for  each 
of  your  students. 


Ck  Color  movie,  16  mm.  sound,  20  min.,  or  film  strip 
35  mm.  with  33-1/3  rpm  record.  Mimeographed  script  also 
available.  History,  growing,  canning  of  California  clings. 

Preparation  of  cling  peach  and  fruit  cocktail  dishes. 


O  Teacher’s  Manual— Complete  facts  and  practical 
recipes  using  canned  cling  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail. 
Demonstration  plans ,  home  assignments. 


Handsome  full-color  cling  peach  wall 
poster.  Recipes  in  large  type,  no  brand  names  used. 


O  Mimeographed  Stencil— Cut  for  you  to  run  off  the  number 
of  lesson  sheets  you  need  I  8vi  x  11,  spaced  for  punching 
and  insertion  in  student  notebooks.  Buying  facts,  class 
and  home  projects,  suggestions  for  use. 


Turn  to  coupon  section  to  order  yours  now  I  Please  print  name  and 
address  plainly,  showing  postal  zone  number. 

CLtNO  PfACH  AOVISOPV  •OAPO 


CO-ED  MEAT  CHARTS 

Begin  with  Beef. ..in  this  issue 


these  H 
bones 


identify 

these 

cuts 


for 

Dry 

or 

Moist 

Cooking 

Methods 


T-Imm  steak 

Rd>  steak 

SiHeia  steak 

Perterkease  steak 

.  Clab  steak 

Sirleia  roost 

Strip  Ma* 
leaderleia* 

Rib  roast 

Rolled  rib  roost’*' 

Tip  sirloin  steak 

(with  dry  heat) 

oven-roasting:  Roast  in  a  slow  oven  (325‘’F.)> 
fat  side  up,  on  a  rack  in  a  low,  open  pan.  Do  not 
sear  or  add  water.  Use  a  meat  thermometer  (for 
roasting  only')  140®— rare:  160® — medium:  170® — 
well-done. 

oven -broiling:  Preheat  broiler  to  degree  required 
by  your  range  for  best  results.  Slash  fat  edge  of 
1  to  2  inch  thick  steak.  Broil  on  rack  3  inches 
from  heat  until  done  as  desired.  Turn  once. 

pan-broiling  and  frying:  Steaks  thinner  than 
1  inch  may  be  broiled  in  heavy,  lightly  greased, 
open  skillet.  Brown  on  both  sides.  Reduce  heat. 
Turn  as  necessary  to  cook  evenly.  Use  no  water. 
Season,  lb  pan-firy,  use  slightly  more  fat. 


SMSMsr  stsek 
.jsad  stsek 

Chsdi  steak  \ 
Chedi  reest 
Ream  reest’*' 


Chuck  steak 
Chuck  roast 


(with  moist  heat) 

braising— includes  pot  roast¬ 
ing  and  stewing:  Season  meat 
or  dip  into  seasoned  flour. 
Brown  slowly  in  a  small  amount 
of  hot  fat,  turning  to  brown 
evenly,  in  a  heavy  skillet  or 
kettle.  Add  herbs,  spices  and 
vegetables  for  additional  sea¬ 
soning,  and  a  small  amount  of 
liquid.  Cover  and  cook  until 
fork-tender  on  top  of  range  or 
in  a  360®F.  oven. 


see  Co-ed,  page  49,  for  another 

TEACHING  TOOL  from 


’('Cuts  with  these  labels  will  appear  boneless  in  the  store  because  the  bone 
will  have  been  removed. 


Our  105th  year 
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Fabrics  take  on  new  quality  through 


Modern  Finishes 


Polished  cotton  print  has  two  wash  and 
wear  finishes:  Syl-Mer  and  Dri-Smooth. 


Upholstery  fabric  on  this  modern  sofa-bed  has  been  treated 
with  Scotchgard  stain  repellant.  Spills  can  be  mopped  up. 


Hardly  a  fabric  exists  that  doesn't  give  improved  per¬ 
formance  w  ith  the  chemical  action  of  a  quality  finish. 
Some  of  these  finishes  are  not  mere  surface  coatings;  they 
unite  chemically  with  the  fabric  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Certain  special  fini.shes  endow  fabrics  with  just  one  special 
characteristic;  others  impart  two  or  more.  What  this  means 
in  terms  of  performance— whether  the  specific  virtue  is  crease- 
resistance,  stain  repellencN',  or  wash-and-wear— is  a  better¬ 
looking  garment  or  household  acces.sory,  requiring  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  time-consuming  care. 

Even  though  some  finishes  are  labeled  as  “permanent,” 
this  is  a  relative  term,  since  many  tend  to  diminish  in  effi¬ 
ciency  after  considerable  use  and  repeated  launderings. 

Here  are  some  of  the  well-known  finishes  in  both  home 
decorating  and  apparel: 

Avcoset  gives  dimensional  stabilit>  to  rayon  draper\’  fab¬ 
rics;  makes  them  impervious  to  atmospheric  conditions; 
allows  laundering  without  noticeable  shrinkage  or  its  oppo¬ 
site,  stretching.  This  finish  is  applied  to  high  quality  fabrics 
and  is  available  through  interior  decorators. 

Bancare  gives  cottons  wet  and  dry  wrinkle  resistance, 
shrink,  stretch,  dirt,  stain,  mildew,  and  rust  resistance,  as 
well  as  soft  hand.  It  is  available  in  home  furnishings  and 
men’s,  women’s,  and  children’s  apparel. 

Belfast  fabrics  are  said  to  be  “self-ironing”;  they  are 
shrink,  mildew,  and  rust  resistant;  may  be  laundered  and 
dried  in  any  manner.  They  are  available  for  both  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  apparel  use. 

(Continued  on  fxige  35) 


Suodo  sport  shoot  can 
bo  wipod  cloan  with 
soap  suds  or  dotor- 
gont  whon  trootod 
with  now  protoctor. 


Lamb  and  rabbit  hair 
swoator  thodt  wator- 
bomo  stains  bocauso 
it  is  troatod  with 
tho  finish,  Rotain. 
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BEGINNERS  “THRIVE"  ON  THE  SLANT-Q-MAT/C 


The  SLANT-O-MATIC*  is  so  simple  to  operate!  Any¬ 
body  who  can  read  “O”  and  “B”  can  do  overcasting 
right  off.  Or  dial  “A”  and  “L”  and  make  real  button¬ 
holes  after  just  a  few  tries. 

What  a  confidence-builder ! 

There’s  teacher  confidence  built  into  it,  too.  SINGER 
engineers  designed  it  for  simplicity  and  ruggedness. 
They  gave  it  more  punishment  during  rigorous  testing 
than  a  machine  will  ever  get  in  your  classroom. 

In  actual  use,  the  SLANT-O-MATIC  is  proving  to 


be  every  bit  as  dependable  and  long-suffering  as  the 
straight-stitching  singer*  machines. 

Another  important  point.  No  other  zigzag  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  can  promise  more  mileage  in  the  classroom  than 
the  American-made  SLANT-O-MATIC.  The  zigzag 
mechanism  completely  disengages  for  straight  stitch¬ 
ing  to  give  long  wear  and  perfect  straight  stitch. 

Every  one  of  your  students  should  have  e.xperience 
on  the  SLANT-O-MATIC . . .  the  machine  that  makes 
"complicated”  sewing  easy  .  .  .  even  for  beginners! 


•  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOLS 

•  SPACE-SAVING  DESK  CABINETS 

•  TEACHER’S  DISCOUNT 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

l.isU-d  in  y<rtir  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

•A  Trademark  of  THE  SINGER  MANUF.ACTURING  CO. 
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r  NEWSOF  1 

I  Foods  &  Nutrition  j 


Flavored  Milk  Drink 

A  pretty  pink,  strawberry-flavored 
mix,  designed  as  a  partner  for  milk,  has 
been  introduced  by  Nestle.  Called 
Strawberry  Quik,  it  is  a  ready-mixed 
milk  additive,  fortified  with  vitamins  C 
and  Bj,  and  iron.  Two  heaping  tea¬ 
spoons  of  the  mix  in  a  tall  glass  of  milk 
makes  a  nourishing  and  tasty  straw- 
berry-flavored  beverage.  Besides  com¬ 
bining  with  milk,  the  mix  can  be  used 
to  make  a  dessert  topping  sauce. 

New  Wine  Vinegar 

A  wine  vinegar  of  rare  bouquet  and 
mellow  flavor  is  being  introduced  by 


Vinegars  for  the  gourmet  taste  are  now 
bottled  in  handsome,  reusable  decanters. 


H.  J.  Heinz.  The  use  of  the  California 
Carignane,  a  red  claret  type  grape, 
gives  it  a  rich  ruby  red  color.  Although 
it  is  a  non-alcoholic  product,  the  vinegar 
imparts  the  aroma  and  flavor  of  a  care¬ 
fully  aged  wine.  It  is  packaged  in  a 
graceful,  clear,  decanter-type  bottle 
equipped  with  a  plastic  insert  for  those 
who  like  to  dress  their  salads  at  the 
table. 

Popular  Dairy  Product 

Fortified  skim  milk  is  receiving  in¬ 
creasing  consumer  acceptance.  This 
product  is  skim  milk  to  which  non-fat 
dry  milk  has  been  added.  It  has  more 
body  and  higher  food  value  than  ordi¬ 
nary  skim  milk.  The  product  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  fully  skimmed  milk,  but  often 
contains  as  much  as  two  per  cent  milk 
fat.  It  sometimes  contains  added  vita¬ 
mins.  In  different  areas  it  may  be  called 
modified  skim  milk,  or  skim  milk  with 
added  milk  solids— not  fat. 

Fortified  milk  is  only  one  of  a  long 
line  of  fortified  fluid  milk  products  now 
on  the  market.  There  is  fortified  cereal 
cream,  buttermilk,  sour  cream,  and 
yogurt.  However,  a  recent  survey  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
showed  that  skim  milk  was  by  far  the 
most  popular  of  the  fortified  products. 

New  for  Fall 

Just  introduced  is  a  new  product  by 
the  Campbell  Soup  Company  called 
Beans  and  Franks  in  Tomato  Sauce.  The 


product  is  a  one-dish  meal  packaged  in 
one-pound  tins  to  serve  two  or  three 
persons.  The  tiny  frankfurters  are  de¬ 
lightfully  seasoned  and  are  whole  rather 


New  product  features  tiny  frankfurters 
packed  with  baked  beans,  tomato  sauce. 


than  sliced.  Four  to  six  of  them  are 
combined  w'ith  tender  plump  beans  in 
a  tangy  tomato  sauce,  just  heat  and 
serve. 

Meatier  U.  S.  Grade  A  Poultry 

Poultry-  may  have  to  be  meatier  to 
qualify  for  U,  S.  Grade  A  since  July  1 
when  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  revised  standards  for  poultry  went 
into  effect.  Specifically,  the  revised 
standards  call  for  a  greater  amount  of 
flesh  on  the  breast  of  A  quality  birds. 

New  standards  and  grades  for  poul¬ 
try  parts  also  are  provided  so  that  shop¬ 
pers  can  buy,  for  example,  U.  S.  Grade 
A  chicken  or  turkey  legs. 

Other  changes  include:  Use  of  official 
letter  grade  marks  (U.  S.  Grade  A,  B, 
or  C)  on  individually  graded,  ready-to- 
eat  poultry;  new  wholesale  and  pro¬ 
curement  grades;  and  redefinition  of 
the  standards. 


Free  gift  for  teachers! 

FREE  GOLD  MEDAL  ''Kitchen-tested''  ENRICHED  FLOUR 


lip  you  m 
yeast  breads,  won't  you  let  us 
provide  the  perfect  blended 
“kitchen-tetted”  flour?  We’re 
happy  to  be  able  to  do  so! 

'"BctfifOiockfA, 


^ 

Off«r  •xpir«t  31, 1960 


THIS  COUPON  IS  GOOD  FOR 


FREE 


5LB.SACK 


OF 


GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 


MR.  DEALER:  As  ovr  ag%M,  ocetpf  this  coupon  for  a  froo  S-lb.  sock  of  Gold  Modal  Flour.  Your  Gonorol  Mills  roprosontotiv# 
will  rodoom  for  your  rogulor  sHolf  prico  plus  7t  hondling  chorgo  for  ooch  coupon  you  so  occopt;  or  moil  this  coupon  to 
Gonorol  Milts,  Inc.,  Box  400,  Minnoopolis  3,  Minn.,  for  hondling.  Couponslimitod  to  ono  por  customor  ond  oro  non-tronsforoblo. 


I 

-♦i 


FRAUD  CLAUSE:  Any  othor  application  constitutos  fraud.  Invokos  proving  purchoso  within  90  doys  of  stock 
to  covor  coupon  occoptod  must  bo  shown  uoon  roquost.  Customor  must  pay  solos  tax  if  ony.  This  offor  void  in  ony 
stoto  orlocolity  prohibiting,  Ikonsing,  foxing  or  rogutoting  thoso  coupons.  This  offor  oxpiros  Docombor  31,  1960. 


I  GENERAL  MILLS.  INC. 

^7  W  ^7  ^7  ^7  V7  ^7  ^7  ^7  ^7  ' 
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Leammg  Aids  Include: 

*  ** Breads  You  Bake  with  Yeast** 

Filmstrip  and  Narration  Guide 

*  **Batter  Breads**  Filmstrip  and  Narration  Guide 

*  8-page  ** How-To**  Booklet  for  your  students 


One  of  a  “How-To”  Series 
on  Cooking  as  an  Art 


In  this  issue  of  Co-ed, 

Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills  brings  you 
an  8-page  section  on  Bread  and  Rolls 


Rarnov*  8-page  center  section  from  Co-ed  for  classroom  use. 

Have  students  keep  this  section  to  assemble  a  cook  book  for  use  at  home. 

Scors  Cards  on  Broad  and  Rolls  were  developed  by  the 
Betty  Crocker  staff.  The  Score  Card  on  Rolls  not  only  out¬ 
lines  good  baking  results  but  also  lists  possible  poor  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  “Here’s  Why”  column  lists  reasons  for  them 
and  helps  students  do  better  baking. 

Other  units  in  the  current  series  will  appear  in  later  issues 
of  Co-ed.  The  student  who  saves  all  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Cooking 
as  an  Art  pamphlets  will  have  an  excellent  foundation  in  all 
major  phases  of  baking,  and  will  have  a  permanent  cook  book 
reminder  of  the  lessons  she  learned  in  your  classroom. 

NEXT  IN  THE  SERIES:  "COOKY  WISE,"  in  November 


“How  to  Maetor  the  Art  of  Making  Breads  with  Yeast" 

is  one  of  a  series  by  Betty  Crocker.  This  section,  which 
appeared  earlier,  was  so  popular  we  are  repeating  it.  Each 
section  has  “How-To”  pictures,  recipes,  variations,  success 
tips,  and  Score  Cards  for  student  use  in  judging  baking  results. 

This  month’s  booklet  gives  two  methods  of  making  yeast 
breads — the  regular  kneaded  method  and  the  new  stream¬ 
lined  batter  method. 

“How-To”  stop  picturos  will  help  you  in  your  regular 
classroom  procedure  and  will  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  your 
students  when  the  booklet  is  taken  home. 


“In  this  series,  which  grew  from  an  interest  we  both  share  . . .  that  cooking 
truly  is  an  art . . .  our  aim  is  to  help  you  transform  the  students  of  today  in¬ 
to  the  kind  of  homemakers  tomorrow’s  world  will  need.  If  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  we  are  truly  proud  to  have  aided  you  in  your  most  importcmt  task!” 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS 

Free  desk  copy  of  Betty  Crocker's  Picture  Cook 
Book  with  orders  of  10  or  more!  2,227  recipes 
^  and  ideas,  43  full  color  photographs.  New 
^  chapter  on  meal  planning.  Also  available, 
i  Betty  Crocker’s  4  specialty  cook  books:  Good 
I  WAV  and  Easy  Cook  Book,  Cook  Book  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  Dinner  for  Two  Cook  Book,  Guide  to  Easy 
P  Entertaining  {19i  each).  One  free  teacher’s 

copy  with  orders  of  10  or  more  of  any  one  book. 

To  order  tho  Filmstrips,  Booklots  or  the  Batty  Oockar  Cook  Books  ovoilobla,  saa  Coupon  Section 


HOWTO  ORDER  LEARNING  AIDS 
ON  YEAST  BREADS  AND  ROLLS 

For  FREE  copies  of  Betty  Crocker’s  8-page 
booklet  “How  to  Master  the  Art  of  Making 
B^H  Breads  with  Yeast,”  color  filmstrips  and  narra- 
tion  guides  (which  are  offered  on  short-term 
loan  basis),  see  coupon  section. 
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*  A  Co-c^d  COORDINATE 

(See  KITCHEN  SENSE,  Co-ed,  p.  15) 

Tips  on  Kitchen  Planning 

Arrange  three  main  work  centers  to  achieve  top  efficiency 


By  FLORENCE  STASSEN 


AD\’ANC;E  planning  ami  a  knowledge  of  available 
products  and  materials  will  help  the  homemaker 
achieve  the  ideal  kitchen  for  her  present  and  future  needs, 
rhe  least  expensive  tools— paper  and  ixmcil— are  the  best 
aids  to  planning  an  efficient  kitchen.  A  scaled  sketch  of  the 
ll<H)r  plan  and  cutouts  of  ranges,  refrigerators,  freezers,  sinks, 
ilishwashers,  and  cabinets  can  be  made  easily  and  used  to 
work  out  the  most  convenient  arrangement.  Spt'cial  plan¬ 
ning  kits  with  scaled  fl(M)r  plans  and  miniature  models  of 
major  e(juipment  are  available  from  utility  companies  and 
.i|)pliances  manufacturers. 

There  are  three  basic  plans  for  kitchens.  The  U-shape, 
the  L-shape,  and  corridor.  Each  is  based  on  three  work 
centers— refrigeration,  cooking,  and  clean-up— arranged  in  a 
sti'p-saving  triangle.  Each  of  these  plans  has  many  varia¬ 
tions,  employing  islands  and  jieninsnlas.  The  basic  work 
triangle  should  not  total  more  than  22  feet,  otherwise  the 
major  pieces  of  equipment  are  too  far  apart.  .Another  plan 
places  all  e(juipment  on  one  wall  separated  by  counter 
space.  If  this  arrangement  is  to  Ih*  efficient,  care  must  be 
taken  to  place  the  three  work  centers  neither  too  close  nor 
loo  far  apart. 

After  the  major  pieces  of  erpiiijment  have  Ijeen  tenta- 
ti\ely  placed  on  the  floor  plan,  check  to  be  sure  that  each 
(Continued  on  jHifie  47) 
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NEW 

For  the  Home 


L... 


Teach  your  students 

HOOVER  CARE 


GuoraMced 

Gaad 


Secret  of  the  new  portable  oven’s  ver¬ 
satility  is  a  high-speed  tubular  plug-in 
element  that  provides  fast,  positive  heat 
over  the  entire  cooking  area.  In  normal 
position,  the  heating  element  permits 
the  unit  to  bake  or  grill.  By  simply  in¬ 
verting  the  heating  element  the  unit 
can  be  changed  to  a  broiler. 

Temperature  control  is  provided  by  a 
fingertip  thermostat  unit  that  covers  a 
range  from  100*  F.  to  .5(K)*  F.  The  sen¬ 
sitive  unit  maintains  a  constant  tem¬ 
perature  level  all  through  the  cooking 


for  carpeting  and  rugs, 

furniture  and  draperies! 

NEW  HOOVER  CONVERTIBLE 
dances  out  deep-down  dirt 


Safety  Check 

When  you  bu\  electric  cords  look  for 
a  label  which  indicates  that  the  cord 
meets  the  high  safety  standards  of  the 
Underwriters  Laljoratories,  Inc.  There 
are  three  colors  for  laliels  on  approved 
cords. 

Yellow  means  that  the  cord  is  suit¬ 
able  for  low-wattage  appliatices  such  as 
lamps,  clocks,  or  radios.  Cords  with  red 
laljels  are  heavier  and  are  designed  for 
heating  appliances  such  as  fry  pans, 
irons,  and  toasters.  The  heavy  duty 
cord,  for  room  heaters,  air  conditioners, 
and  workshop  equipment,  bears  a  gold 
label.  One  caution,  the  label  on  the 
cord  does  not  mean  that  the  appliance 
has  been  approved.  For  your  protection 
always  look  for  the  U.  L.  lal)el  on  the 
appliance,  too. 

New  Portable  Oven 

A  versatile  new  portable  appliance 
that  brakes,  broils,  and  grills  has  just 
lK*en  introducetl  b\  Dominion  Electric 
Coriwration,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Light¬ 
weight  and  small  enough  to  go  wher¬ 
ever  you  go,  this  new  oven  bakes  pies, 
cakes,  and  c-ookies,  roasts  meats,  grills 
or  broils  steaks,  heats  T\’  dinners  and 
other  foods. 
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Only  the  Hoover  “beats,  as  it  sweeps,  as  it  cleans” 
to  get  out  the  embedded  grit  that  damages  rugs. 
Hoover’s  exclusive  vibrating  action  literally 
dances  the  deep-down  dirt  to  the  surface 
where  it  is  swept  up  and  vacuumed  away. 

Automatic  Shift  gives  you  extra 
suction  for  attachments! 


For  cleaning  above  the  floor,  just  click 
in  the  converter,  and  the  motor 
automatically  shifts  into  high  A 
gear,  giving  you  extra  suction 
power.  And  the  cleaner  fol-  jBB 
lows  you  as  you  go.  It’s 
literally  two  cleaners 

in  nnpl 


Portable  oven  has  reversible  heating  unit 
which  can  be  used  for  baking  or  broiling. 


niicii  iiic 

pre-selected  temperature  is  reached. 


for  iitformoHoH  on  Hoover’s  Spocial  Purchase  Flan,  and  for 
CducaHonal  Malaria,  sand  in  the  coupon  on  Page  45. 

THE  HOOVER  COMPANY,  North  Canton,  Ohio 
Maker  ef  Vacuum  Cleaners,  Electric  Fleer  Washers,  Fleer  Polishers  and  Steam-Dry  Irens. 


NEW  HOOVER.  CONSTELLATION 


the  cleaner  that 

WALKS  ON  AIR 

to  take  the  drag 
out  of  cleaning ! 

No  more  tugging  or  pulling  as 
la  with  ordinary  canisters.  The 
R  Constellation  follows  along  be- 
A  hind  you  on  its  own  air  stream, 
m  ,  Telescoping  wand,  double-stretch 
^  hose,  sound  Hoover  construction 
Bk  make  it  the  finest  canister 

,  X  cleaner  you  can  use. 


Suggestion^  for  using  this  ^ 
Issue  of  Co-ed  in  the  clad^room 


Foods 

and  Nutrition 


1.  Encourage  students  to  read  “She  Puts  Spice  into  Eat- 
ing”  (page  14).  Discuss  in  class  Helen  Carlisle’s  job  as  a 
home  economist.  Explore  other  opportunities  in  the  area  of 
f(Kxls  for  the  professional  home  economist. 

2.  Demonstrate  the  kneaded  yeast  method  and  the  batter 
method  of  bread  making.  Suggest  ways  to  vary  batter  breads 
(page  37). 

3.  Plan  well-balanced  menus,  using  various  types  of 
breads  which  may  be  prepared  in  the  laboratory  or  at  home. 
Figure  cost  and  time  for  preparation. 

4.  Demonstrate  No-Knead  Refrigerator  Rolls.  Show  how 
to  shape  rolls  a  variety  of  ways  (page  39). 

5.  From  “Cook’s  Tour”  to  Mexico  (page  58),  note  the 
foods  Elsy’s  mother  prepares.  How  do  these  differ  from 
foods  ordinarily  served  in  the  American  home? 

6.  Appoint  a  committee  to  find  Mexican  recipes.  In  class, 
dt*cide  upon  representative  Mexican  dishes  to  prepare  in 
the  foods  laboratory.  Analyze  the  recipe  on  page  58.  What 
makes  it  unusual? 

7.  Suggest  that  students  prepare  and  serve  the  German 
N’egetable  Soup  reciiie  from  “Recipes  USA”  (page  55)  at 
home.  Report  comments  of  the  family  about  the  soup.  Dis¬ 
cuss  other  German  dishes,  their  cost,  and  nutritive  value. 

8.  .Ask  students  to  read  “Pizza  Pie  Alley”  (pages  10-12), 
telling  how  to  give  an  after-bowling  party. 

9.  Have  class  discussion  on  the  importance  of  being  a 
good  hostess,  and  on  a  hostess’  responsibilities  at  a  pizza 
party.  Outline  procedure  for  preparation  of  this  party. 

10.  Try  out  tin*  “Party-Perfect”  recipes  (page  12)  in  the 
lalmratory  or  at  home.  Evaluate  in  terms  of  ease  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  flavor,  and  cost. 

11.  Serve  “Spievd  Apple  Juice”  (page  12)  in  celebration 
of  Halloween. 

12.  Suggest  that  students  test  their  knowledge  of  focnls 
by  working  the  crossword  puzzle  on  page  68. 

13.  In  preparation  for  class  discussion  on  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  meat,  ask  students  to  read  “Are  You  a 
Meatnik?”  (page  29).  For  class  discussion,  bring  five  writ¬ 
ten  questions  about  the  selection  of  meats.  Use  charts, 
slides,  and  films  from  meat  packing  companies,  as  well  as 
actual  cuts  of  meat  as  illustrative  aids. 


u  m  4  - _  '  H  ^ 

14.  Recommend  the  reading  of  “New  Trends  in  Meat 
Marketing”  in  Practical  (page  14),  to  students  particularly 
interested  in  meats.  Call  upon  them  to  share  their  informa¬ 
tion  with  class  members. 

15.  As  a  resource  in  new  techniques  of  meat  preparation, 
refer  to  “Meat  Cookery  the  Modern  Way,”  Practical  (page 
15). 

16.  Arrange  for  a  field  trip  behind  the  scenes  in  the  meat 
department  of  a  supermarket  or  meat  specialty  store.  Plan 
with  the  butcher  for  a  lecture-demonstration  on  cuts  of  meat 
and  factors  determining  quality  of  meat. 

17.  In  connection  with  kitchen  planning,  ask  students  to 
take  the  quiz  called  “Kitchen  Sense”  (page  15);  then  find 
pictures  of  the  utensils  they  would  choose  for  their  own 
kitchens.  Ask  them  to  give  reasons  for  selection  and  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  in  class. 

18.  Show  students  the  illustrations  of  the  Corridor, 
U-Shaped,  and  L-Shaped  kitchens  in  “Tips  on  Kitchen  Plan¬ 
ning,”  Practical  (page  26).  Assign  two  students  to  review 
the  article  and  report  to  the  class. 


Home 
and  Family 
Relationships 


1.  Ask  students  to  read  “Let’s  Go  to  Switzerland”  (pages 
56-57)  to  find  out  how  home  economics  is  taught  there. 
What  is  the  basic  aim  of  all  courses?  Compare  with  the  aims 
of  home  economics  courses  in  your  school. 

2.  Describe  Ursula  Monyka’s  day  at  the  C^halet  Casoja 
(pages  56-57).  Discuss  the  value  of  this  type  of  45*-week 
course. 

3.  Suggest  that  students  read  “I  Hate  You!”  by  Mary 
O'Neill  (page  26),  then  write  a  sketch  of  Sarah’s  family  life. 

4.  Assign  a  research  project  on  the  mobility  of  families 
in  your  community  and  the  Unitwl  States.  For  statistics: 
(1)  use  the  library;  (2)  interview  local  church  officials  to 
find  out  the  percentage  of  church-families  who  have  moved 
away  during  the  past  ten  years  and  the  number  of  new 
families  in  the  church  during  that  period;  (3)  interview  the 
postmaster  to  find  out  approximately  the  numlx'r  of  families 
who  change  their  address  each  year.  Report  findings  to  class. 
Why  has  family  mobility  increased  during  the  past  decade? 

5.  Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  family  mobility.  What 
had  Sarah’s  family’s  moving  from  place  to  place  given  her? 


PRACTICAL 


continues  after  insertion  of 


6.  Describe  Elsy  Maria’s  home  and  family  in  “Cook’s 
Tour”  (page  58).  Check  library  references  to  find  patterns 
of  family  life  in  other  parts  of  Mexico.  Describe  the  fiestas. 

Home  Nursing  and  Child  Care 

1.  Ask  students  to  read  “Rx  for  the  Home  Nurse”  (page 
45)  as  an  introduction  to  the  Home  Nursing  Unit. 

2.  Divide  class  into  small  groups.  Have  each  group  spe¬ 
cialize  in  one  of  these  areas;  (1)  care  for  the  ill  infant  or 
toddler;  (2)  sick-bed  entertainment;  (3)  care  for  mother. 
Follow  by  group  demonstrations  or  reports  in  the  specific 
areas. 

3.  Read  to  the  class  an  excerpt  from  the  article  “They 
Learned  to  Care  for  Others,”  on  the  care  of  the  sick.  Prac¬ 
tical  (pages  12,  13),  in  which  a  student  reports  on  the  home 
practice  of  a  nursing  activity  learned  at  school.  Also  note  the 
home  projects  made  by  this  junior  high  school  class. 

4.  Invite  a  nurse  to  speak  to  the  class  on  “Home  Care  of 
the  Sick.” 

Furnishings 

1.  Assign  “A  Corner  on  Music”  (pages  20-21)  before 
discussing  home  projects.  In  class,  discuss  ideas  presented 
ill  the  article  which  might  be  developed  as  home  projects. 
Look  at  Co-ed’s  color  photograph  for  iaspiration,  then  bring 
to  class  pictures  of  furnished  rooms  from  magazines  showing 
different  “concerts  of  colors.” 

2.  Analyze  each  picture  to  find  out  what  was  used  for  the 
key  to  the  c'olor  harmony.  For  example,  in  Co-ed's  nxim 
the  colors  in  wallpaper  were  used  as  a  guide  to  the  selection 
of  other  colors  in  the  room. 

3.  Plan  and  build  a  music  corner  in  the  homemaking 
room.  This  may  be  a  long-term  project  for  a  class  or  for  your 
chapter  of  Future  Homemakers.  Try  to  make  storage  de¬ 
vices  which  may  be  duplicated  at  home. 

Clothing, 

Textiles, 
and  Grooming 

1.  Assign  the  Better  Buvmanship  article,  “Notes  on 
Coats”  (page  30),  as  a  basic  reference  prior  to  class  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  .selection  and  purchase  of  a  coat.  Have  each 
student  make  a  coat-purchase  guide  for  her  own  individual 
needs. 

2.  While  di.scussing  buying  a  coat,  also  discuss  how  to 
pay  for  it.  If  this  brings  up  the  subject  of  credit  buying, 
refer  students  to  “What  Is  Credit?”  Practical  (page  11). 

3.  Look  at  “Co-ed’s  Week-end  Wardrobe”  (page  16)  and 
figure  out  what  the  editors  thought  you  might  have  that’s 
usable,  what  to  make,  and  what  to  buy  to  complete  the 
wardrobe. 

4.  Pick  out  tbe  .season’s  fashion  features  from  the  wtH-'k- 
cnd  wardrolx*,  such  as  leopard  design  in  suede  cloth  and  the 
reversible  caj>e-skirl. 

5.  For  a  home  project,  suggest  that  girls  check  what  they 
have,  then  plan  to  make  and/or  buy  enough  to  complete 
the  wardrolx;. 

6.  Suggest  that  students  look  for  spacemakers  to  use  in 
their  clothes  closets.  See  ideas  presented  on  page  52.  Check 


department  stores,  catalogues,  and  magazines  for  additional 
items,  such  as  hangers  covered  with  foam  rubber.  Note 
striped  and  floral  designs  to  give  clothes  closets  a  prettier 
effect.  j 

7.  Study  the  accessories  on  page  60  and  decide  upon 
appropriate  occasions  for  wearing  each  one.  Bring  to  class 
pictures  of  outfits  that  might  go  with  the  accessories. 

8.  Go  “window-shopping”  (pages  22-23)  in  Co-ed  and  in 
your  nearby  stores  to  see  how  to  be  a  well-dressed  sport. 
Look  for  the  divided  skirt,  the  bulky  knits,  the  stripes  and 
plaids  in  sweaters.  Try  to  figure  out  what  inspired  the  de¬ 
signer.  For  example,  in  Co-ed  the  bulky  cable  stitch  sweater 
is  adapted  from  an  Irish  fisherman’s  sweater;  the  striped 
one  is  from  a  golf  sweater. 


Personal 

Development 


1.  After  students  have  read  “Are  You  Too  Much?”  (page 
43)  discuss  the  “high  and  low”  feelings  of  teen-agers.  De¬ 
scribe  the  between-world  confronting  teen-agers.  Why  do 
••motions  .swing  from  high  to  low?  Summarize  ways  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  swing  of  emotions. 

2.  Suggest  that  students  ask  their  mothers  to  recall  “old 
.sa>  ings”  or  folklore  about  growing  up,  then  read  “The  Truth 
.About  Growing  Up”  (page  44).  In  class,  list  folklore  on  the 
chalk  Ixiard  and  discuss  the  facts  about  growing  up. 

3.  Present  a  skit  entitled  “Weighty  Questions.”  Have  stu¬ 
dents  write  their  own  skit,  bringing  out  several  questions 
and  answers  presented  in  the  Co-ed  article  on  pages  24-25. 

4.  Find  out  what  problems  the  football  season  poses  for 
sour  students,  (Such  information  may  be  secured  from  buzz 
groups,  casual  comments,  and  class  discussion.)  Appoint  a 
committee  to  study  the  problems  and  report  their  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  class.  Suggest  that  students  read  Gay  Head’s 
advict;  concerning  the  question  on  page  41. 

5.  Perhaps  some  of  your  students  bite  their  nails,  while 
others  may  have  hair  that  feels  like  straw.  Refer  those 
students  to  “Beauty  Box”  (page  52). 

6.  Before  discussing  money  problems,  suggest  that  stu¬ 
dents  read  the  problems  expressed  by  girls  and  boys  in 
“Jam  Session”  (pages  66  and  67). 

7.  .Ask  students  to  read  “The  Congressman’s  Right  Hand” 
(page  42).  Analyze  Marty  Schiff’s  job  as  legal  secretary  to 
a  Congressman.  Discuss  the  skills,  abilities,  and  personality 
iK*ces,Siiry  to  be  a  secretary. 

8.  Suggest  that  students  read  “The  Lone  One,”  by  Arlene 
Hale  (page  13).  When  discussing  dating,  refer  to  Yvonne’s 
jiroblem  with  Johnny.  Analyze  her  response  to  Johnny’s 
aggressiveness. 

9.  List  the  qualities  which  made  Burke  mure  outstanding 
to  Yvonne  than  Johnny.  How  might  Yvonne  have  avoided 
Ix'ing  hurt  by  Johnny? 

10.  Ask  students  to  list  things  for  which  they  might  save, 
after  reading  the  article,  “Savings  Accounts”  (page  31). 

11.  Invite  a  banker  to  speak  to  the  class  about  various 
types  of  savings  accounts. 

12.  Have  students  test  their  “Buymanship”  talents  by 
taking  the  quiz,  “Getting  Your  Money’s  Worth”  (page  32). 
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Winning  Letters  in 
^^How  I  Use  Co-ed^^  Contest 


Here  are  the  three  winners  in  the 
final  judging  of  the  Teacher 
Awards.  Contestants  selected  for  honor- 
ahle  mention  will  be  published  in  future 
issues. 


Helped  Us  "Advertise" 

In  our  school  we  believe  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

When  we  were  asked  to  put  on  a  tea 
fo  .Xmerican  Education  W'eek,  Nov.  8- 
13,  19.59,  our  homemaking  classes  were 


delighted.  Since  it  entailed  plans  for  an 
unknown  numlK*r  of  guests,  we  decided 
to  make  it  an  “open  hou.se”  affair,  and 
to  use  it  as  an  opportunity  to  “adver¬ 
tise”  the  goals  of  our  homemaking  de¬ 
partment. 

The  Noveml)er  (19.59)  issue  of  Co-ed 
served  as  our  inspiration  for  the  party, 
and  we  used  the  theme  “Happy  is  the 
home  where  there  is  a  full  cookie  jar!” 
from  that  issue. 

Our  art  department  was  most  co¬ 
operative,  as  usual,  and  created  a  lovely 
poster  showing  a  blown-up  replica  of 
the  slogan,  together  with  the  magazine 
cover.  One  of  the  girls  made  a  cookie 
jar  in  the  shape  of  a  clown’s  head,  and 
it  was  mounted  on  the  poster. 

We  then  reprcxluced  the  Co-ed  recipes 


for  the  cookies  that  we  were  going  to 
serve  at  tea,  and  assembled  them  in 
folders  which  we  gave  out  as  favors  as 
guests  signed  our  guest  Ijook. 

The  girls  invited  our  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  six,  by  formal  note,  to  “pour” 
at  the  tea,  asking  each  to  select  a  time 
within  our  afteriuxm  schedule.  Each 
committee  mt'mber  was  given  a  corsage, 
made  by  two  of  the  girls  who  became 
especialh  adept  at  corsage-making  after 
a  few  demonstrations  by  the  teacher. 

In  evaluating  the  entire  project  we 
were  amazed  at  the  many  areas  the 
girls  had  covered:  They  wrote  the  for¬ 
mal  notes  to  the  committee  members, 
scheduled  times  for  them  to  pour,  com¬ 
piled  the  recipe  folders,  and  presided 
over  the  guest  Ixxjk.  They  set  a  lovely 
table  for  a  well-appointed,  artistically 
planned  tea,  and  made  the  corsages  and 
floral  decorations.  They  had  learned  eti¬ 
quette  for  hostess  and  guest  alike. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  to  the  editors 
of  Co-ed  magazine  for  the  inspiration 
supplied.  Our  school  administrators,  our 
facultv,  and  the  parents  were  all  profuse 
in  their  praise  of  the  tea.  Our  home¬ 
making  girls  were  naturally  happy  and 
proud  of  tlu'ir  achievements. 

—Mrs.  Mary  Heally  Harney 
Homemaking  Teacher 
Cassadaga  N’alley  Central  School 
Sinclairville,  New  York 


Indispensable  in  Teaching 

In  beginner’s  “Family  Living,”  we 
teach  by  the  unit  metlxxl,  giving  the 
freshman  girls  six  units  of  work  during 
the  year.  My  fre.shman  girls  also  receive 
Co-ed.  We  u.se  our  copies  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  during  the  entire  year. 

First,  in  the  unit  of  Personality  De¬ 
velopment,  the  articles  and  stories  make 
wonderful  enrichment  and  reference  for 
cla.ss  work.  The  second  unit  takes  up 
Charm  and  Personal  Development; 
again  Co-ed  comes  to  my  aid  with  many 
i  suggestions  and  ideas  which  are  an  im- 


Two  New 
Teaching  Aids 
Available 
to  You  FREE! 


How  to  Choose  and  Use  Cutlery 
for  Food  Saving,  Safety  and  Ease  of  Preparation.  Specially  written  guide 
to  proper  use  and  choice  of  knives  and  forks,  fully  illustrated.  Approved  by  the 
famous  Wear-Ever  Home  Economics  Department  for  use  with  your  students. 


New  Method  Cooking  Preserves 
Nutrition,  Flavor  and  Color  in  Food.  Another  factual  teaching  aid  from 
Wear-Ever’s  Home  Economics  Department.  Answers  questions  on  “New 
Method”  low-temf)erature  cooking  without  added  water. 

Don’t  miss  this  helpful  teaching  material!  You’ll  want  copies  for 
each  student’s  loose-leaf  notebook!  Use  coupon  below.  Offer  good 
in  U.S.A.  only. 

wear-ever 

WEAR-EVER  ALUMINUM,  INC.,  NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 


Margaret  Mitchell,  Director,  Home  Economics 
Wear-Ever  Aluminum,  Inc. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 


Please  send  me.  - 
Please  send  me  _ 

Name  _  .  _ 

School .  . 

Address  * _ 

City _ 


.copies  of  the  “Cutlery"  teaching  aid. 

.copies  of  the  “New  Method"  Ccxtking  teaching  aid. 


-Zone - .Stale _ 
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is  studied  by  committees  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  report  to  the  class  on 
the  different  party  themes  suggested. 
Menus,  centerpieces,  decorations  are 
discussed,  evaluated,  and  then  the  class 
decides  to  carry  out  one  of  the  parties 
or  a  combination  of  their  features. 

Co-ed  supplies  a  wonderful  source 
for  g(xxl  grooming  information  in  its 
“Beauty  B(K)k”  series  and  the  girls  are 
well  aware  of  this.  We  have  used  it  as 
an  outline  for  our  personal  grooming 
(Contitiued  on  jxige  35) 


dating  back  several  years,  are  catalogued 
in  two  ways.  One  set  is  left  intact  while 
the  other  is  cut  up,  divided  into  cate¬ 
gories,  and  filed  in  separate  booklets  by 
subject.  This  gives  us  a  storehouse  of 
readily  accessible  information  in  each 
new  phase  of  our  program  throughout 
the  year. 

For  every  asjject  of  our  classwork  we 
find  ourselves  referring  to  this  “Co-ed 
C'orner”  reference  library.  When  plan¬ 
ning  a  class  party  all  the  information 
compiled  in  the  “Party  Perfect  Booklet” 


petus  for  carr\  ing  out  instructions  given 
in  my  class.  Many  of  the  girls  .show  im¬ 
provement  through  the  vicarious  experi¬ 
ence  Co-ed  gives  them. 

Just  now,  we  have  l>egun  a  new  unit 
on  Textiles.  Clothing  Care,  and  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Clothing  Construction.  The 
magazine  is  rich  in  articles,  ideas,  and 
hints  which  prove  an  enrichment  and 
an  actual  teaching  procedure  in  many 
ca.ses.  The  girls  Icxrk  through  back  copies 
of  Co-ed  for  material  to  add  to  the  class 
discussions  and  for  use  as  reports  to 
“raise  that  last  test  grade!” 

It  has  been  suggested  in  class  that  the 
students  keep  all  copies  of  Co-ed  for 
future  reference  in  our  units  on  F'wkIs 
and  Nutrition,  Child  Care,  and  Home 
Management.  Already  they  see  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  class  use  and  are  making  a 
file  of  article  titles  and  the  classes  for 
which  each  can  l)e  used.  These  are  put 
on  3  X  5  cards  with  a  resume  of  the 
information.  In  this  way,  much  of  the 
material  is  at  their  fingertips,  ready  for 
use  when  they  need  it. 

Our  sophomores  are  taking  a  semester 
of  Foods  and  Nutrition  and  one  of  Tex¬ 
tiles  and  Clothing  Construction.  Having 
had  a  foundation  of  the  above  practices 
to  fall  back  on,  they  are  well  on  their 
way  to  developing  proper  habits  which 
will  carry  over  into  their  college  work. 
They  are  also  making  files  of  articles  to 
be  used  in  future  classes. 

For  the  pre.sent,  the  invaluable  helps 
in  Foods  and  Nutrition  are  a  boon  to 
class  instniction  and  discussion,  and 
give  them  ideas  to  make  their  studies 
interesting  and  Ijeneficial.  They  have 
become  avid  readers  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  also,  and  rely  upon  them  for  sug¬ 
gestions  in  selecting  their  purchases. 

You  can  see  why  I  call  Co-ed  an  in¬ 
dispensable  magazine,  I  would  find  it 
impossible  to  replace  and  use  it  as  my 
number  one  enrichment  in  the  home 
economics  program.  It  is  ideal  for  help¬ 
ing  the  students  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
field  and  to  set  a  pattern  in  the  use  of 
their  professional  magazines  during  their 
careers. 

— SlSTKH  M.  joSKLLA,  O.  S.  F. 
Bish(}p  Luers  High  School 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Demonstrate  This  Delightful\New 


A  twist  of  the 
wrist  swirls  it, 
,  twirls  it 


New  ^ 

washing  ease 

Polyethylene  center 
snaps  off  and  washes 
right  along  with  pad. 


Your  Students  Should  See  This  New  Homekeeping  Aid 
ORDER  YOUR  DEMONSTRATION  MOP  AT  SPECIAL  PRICE 

0-Cedar’s  brand  new  Marionette  is  certain  to  be  a  star 
performer  in  the  dust  mop  field.  A  twist  of  the  wrist 
swirls  it,  twirls  it  but  always  controls  it.  New  design 
makes  washing  easy.  Special  O-Cedar  nylon  blend  pad 
features  15'  yam  spread.  Swivel  socket  turns  pad  thm 
360*  . . .  handle  features  180°  leverage ...  no  bending 
or  stooping  to  dust  hard-to-reach  places.  Be  among 
the  first  to  demonstrate  the  0-Cedar  Marionette. 

Order  yours  today. 

USE  COUPON  ON  PAGE  49 


"Co-ed  Corner"  in  Classroom 

In  our  home  economics  classroom  we 
have  a  “Co-ed  Comer”  which  serves  as 
a  reference  library  to  all  the  junior  high 
school  girls.  Duplicate  issues  of  Co-ed, 
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ESSENTIALS 
OF  FAMILY 
LIVING 

By 

RUTH  M.  HOEFLIN, 

Head  of  Department  of 
Family  and  Child  De¬ 
velopment,  Kansas  State 
U  niversity 


Here  is  a  book  on  human  rela¬ 
tions,  both  text  and  reference, 
that  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  young  adults  finding  them¬ 
selves  before  making  a  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  to  adult¬ 
hood,  a  career,  and  marriage. 

FOUR  FEATURES 

STRESSES  ways  to  plan  for  and 
accept  the  roles  of  career  and 
marriage  in  today’s  complex 
civilization. 


DEVELOPS  the  importance  of 
the  man  in  the  family  group. 


STUDIES  various  stages  of  child 
and  adolescent  development, 
parent-teenage  relations,  and 
effects  on  family  life  when  the 
children  leave  home. 

DISCUSSES  the  life-span  ap¬ 
proach  of  modern  women  who 
marry  younger,  have  children 
sooner,  and  live  longer,  with 
sp>ecial  attention  given  to  those 
years  when  her  children  have 
gone  off  to  school. 

I960  Ml  pogai  $5.75 

SEND  NOW  FOR  YOUR  ON- 
APPROVAL  COPY  TO 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  Inc. 
440  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Home  Nursing 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

"When  the  doctor  came,  I  told  him 
what  the  temperature  was.  W’hen  he 
took  it  and  found  the  same  reading  he 
congratulated  me.  The  doctor  gave  me 
instructions  for  the  care  of  my  brother 
which  I  wrote  carefully  in  a  notebook  so 
that  I  could  give  an  accurate  account  to 
my  mother  when  she  returned  home. 

“While  the  doctor  was  talking  to  my 
brother  I  called  my  mother  and  was 
able  to  reach  her  this  time.  She  came 
home  immediately.  She  was  very  pleased 
to  see  how  well  I  had  taken  over  in  the 
emergency.  I  told  her  that  I  had  learned 
what  to  do  in  my  home  nursing  class  at 
school.  I  asked  her  if  I  might  help  her 
with  the  care  of  my  brother.  She  agreed 
to  let  me  try.  However,  my  mother  was 
afraid  that  I  might  become  ill  also  and 
would  not  be  able  to  return  to  school. 

I  told  her  that  I  would  use  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  I  had  learned  in  school. 

“Daily  I  took  my  brother’s  tempera¬ 
ture  and  kept  the  readings  for  the  doc¬ 
tor.  I  followed  all  of  his  instructions.  My 
brother  was  given  his  medicine  and  his 
food  on  time.  I  used  my  project  bed 
tray,  which  I  made  in  class,  to  serve  his 
meals.  I  tried  to  make  the  tray  attractive 
by  placing  a  colorfully  wrapped  surprise 
on  his  tray  with  which  he  could  play 
after  he  had  eaten. 

“I  realK'  feel  proud  of  what  I  have 
done.  My  parents  are  proud  too.  My 
mother  did  not  have  to  stay  away  from 
work  and  my  father  did  not  have  to  hire 
someone  else  to  help  him.  In  that  way 
our  family  saved  quite  a  sum  of  money.” 

It  is  rewarding  experience  to  read  the 
reports.  Some  girls  who  have  not  been 
faced  with  an  illness  in  the  home  had 
made  use  of  some  of  their  learnings  by 
taking  pride  in  something  as  simple  as 
a  well-made  bed. 

Child  Care  and  Development 

What  a  fascinating  subject  to  teach! 
The  equipment  alone  seems  to  motivate 
the  teen-ager.  There  is  the  life-sized 
rubber  doll,  the  crib  with  pink  acces¬ 
sories,  a  layette,  an  oval,  pink,  plastic 
bath  tub,  a  babies’  formula  kit,  some 
toys,  and  suitable  reading  material. 

Most  of  the  girls  have  direct  contact 
with  smaller  children— younger  sisters 
and  brothers  in  the  home  or  they  may 
earn  money  as  baby  sitters. 

Some  knowledge  gained  and  skills 
practiced  were: 

1.  Holding  a  baby  correctly 

2.  Diapering  a  baby 

3.  Assisting  in  the  preparation  for  the 
baby’s  bath  and  the  bathing  of  the 
baby 

4.  Preparing  the  baby’s  formula 


5.  Preparing  and  serving  lunches  for 
older  children 

6.  Simple  laundering  of  baby’s  clothes 
As  in  the  Home  Care  of  the  Sick  unit 

much  of  our  work  is  done  in  the  form 
ol  class  and  home  projects.  In  order  to 
cover  more  work  in  a  shorter  length  of 
time,  group  research  and  reporting  are 
necessary. 

For  example,  one  group  may  present 
a  skit  to  the  class  on  the  typical  be¬ 
havior  of  a  one-year-old  child.  They 
list  for  the  class  various  ways  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  child  at  that  age  level,  the 
physical  development  of  a  child  of  this 
age,  the  foods  in  the  diet,  and  his  rest 
and  play  needs.  Group  work  continues 
until  the  first  six  years  of  the  child’s 
development  have  been  studied. 

We  feel  that  the  teen-ager  must  learn 
to  understand  smaller  children  so  that 
she  may  acquire  the  patienc'e  and  un¬ 
derstanding  so  necessary  in  dealing 
with  those  around  her. 

To  enrich  our  child  care  program  we 
have  included  such  activities  as  visits 
to  a  day  care  nursery  to  observe  young¬ 
er  children  at  play  and  a  visit  to  a  de¬ 
partment  store  to  see  and  examine  the 
items  in  a  baby’s  layette,  as  well  as  the 
clothing  worn  by  the  modem,  growing 
child.  Style,  price,  and  fabric  content 
arc  noted.  Whenever  possible  we  try 
to  visit  the  children’s  ward  of  a  local 
hospital. 

The  culminating  activity  of  our  unit 
on  Child  Care  and  Development  we 
called  “Operation  Baby.”  The  class  ex¬ 
pressed  its  desire  to  work  with  real 
children  in  school  for  one  day.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  selected  to  present  these 
plans  to  the  principal  for  approval.  We 
were  verv  excited  when  consent  was 
granted.  All  precautions  for  safety 
measures  had  to  be  taken. 

We  then  started  to  plan  every  detail 
for  the  visit.  The  interest  was  so  great 
that  we  arrived  at  school  one  period 
earlier  some  mornings,  and  we  remained 
after  school  several  afternoons  to  com¬ 
plete  our  plans. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  mothers  of 
several  small  children  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Each  girl  was  allowed  to  invite  a 
younger  brother  or  sister,  or  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  child. 

The  big  day  finally  arrived.  The 
mothers  had  been  asked  to  bring  the 
children  to  the  school  where  hostesses 
met  them  at  the  door  and  escorted  them 
to  the  Child  Care  room.  This  room  had 
been  rearranged  to  accommodate  all  of 
our  guests.  The  girls  had  set  up  a  dis¬ 
play  table  with  safe  toys.  There  was  an 
attractively  set  table  ready  for  milk  and 
party  favors.  A  reading  area,  a  game 
area  and  a  play  area  completed  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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TO  HELP  YOU 
BUILD  A  BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING 
OF  MENSTRUAL 
HYGIENE 


—  now  including  all  the  features 
you've  requested,  available  FREE  from  the 
makers  of  Kotex  napkins 


"Very  Personally  Yours”  booklet— A  helpful,  informative  approach  to 
menstruation,  especially  written  for  teenage  girls. 

Teaching  Guide— Offers  suggested  lesson  plans  for  teaching  menstrual 
hygiene  at  secondary  level. 

Menstrual  Physiology  Chart— Diagrammatic  wall  chart  for  classroom 
discussions. 

Plus,  the  same  wonderful  Walt  Disney  production,  "The  Story  of 
Menstruation”.  16  mm.  sound  and  color  animated  film  gives  scientific 
facts  in  a  simple  and  beautifully  wholesome  way.  Available  free  on  short 
term  loan. 

Entire  program  also  in  Spanish . . .  information  sent  on  request. 

Have  a  rest  room  dispensing  machine  for  Kotex  napkins  installed  free 
in  your  school.  Check  coupon  to  get  full  information  on  this  service. 


KOTEX  IS  a  tradefnark  of  KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  •  Educatio 

^  Please  tend  me  free  (except  (or  return  postage) 
your  film  "The  Story  of  Menstruation." 

Day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks) _ 

2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks)  _ 

3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks)  _______ 

Number  of  days  needed. 

Also  send: 

_ copies  of  "Very  Personally  Yours” 

for  girls  12  and  over. 

_ Teaching  Guide 

PhyalnInffY  Chart 
Imnrmetinn  on  free  Kotex  napkin 
verKfIng  machine  service. 


(pt9SS0  print) 


School. 


Street 


Note:  Material  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and 
authorized  personnel  only. 
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PRANG® 

COLOR  MATERIALS  OPEN  NEW 
DOORS  TO  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION 


Provide  your  classes  with  new  in¬ 
spiration  for  an  endless  variety 
of  design  experiences  with  these 
exciting  color  materials. 

"SEE  YOUR  PRANG  MAN  TODAY!" 


TH[  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 

SANDUSKY  OHIO  NIW  YOKK 


arrangements  for  “Operation  Baby.” 

It  was  a  rewarding  exijerience  to  see 
how  well  the  girls  put  what  they  had 
learned  into  practice.  Some  of  the 
children  were  rather  withdrawn  at  first; 
some  cried.  This  was  a  new  experience 
for  them,  too.  However,  soon  everything 
was  under  control  with  happy,  busy 
activity.  “Operation  Baby”  was  a  suc¬ 
cess;  our  little  visitors  seemed  reluc¬ 
tant  to  leave. 

In  our  sch(H)l,  we  have  a  Future 
Nurses  Club.  Tho.se  students  who  are 
interested  in  the  field  of  nursing  have 
the  opportunity  to  leani  about  careers 
in  nursing,  to  listen  to  talks  on  various 
subjects  by  dwtors  and  nurses  in  the 
community,  and  to  visit  hospitals  to 
.see  “nursing  in  action.”  .\t  present,  \se 
are  making  stuffed  toys  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  ward  of  a  l(K’al  hospital. 

W'e  feel  that  our  study  of  Home  Care 
of  the  Sick  and  Child  Care  and  De- 
selopment  is  an  important  part  of  the 
junior  high  school  curriculum  in  home 
economics  since  it  is  exploratory  in 
nature  and  in  keeping  with  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  junior  high  .scIkk)!.  By 
means  of  the  three  basic  units  di.scus.sed 
here,  we  try  ( I )  to  discover  interests 
in  those  fields  to  guide  our  students  in 
the  w  ise  selection  of  high  school  courses 
which  will  prepare  them  for  future 
training  in  public  or  private  nursing, 
siK-ial  .service,  or  early  childhoml  edu¬ 
cation;  (2)  to  help  all  our  .students  be¬ 
come  better,  more  u.seful,  and  happier 
members  of  their  family  groups,  willing 
to  assume  their  share  of  the  family’s 
responsibilities. 

,  \Ve,  at  Hillside  Junior  High  School, 
feel  we  are  fulfilling  both  the.se  aims. 


pieach  Them* 
to  Put 
Their 
Best  Foof 
Forward 


PRANG  TEMPERA 


SaoCI 

Si  o«»oh*M 


Teaching  Aids  for  Home  Nursing 

Home  Surstuf’:  Fundamentals  (I3!i 
mins,  motion  picture,  B&\\’  or  color 
Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St., 
Cdiicago  I,  111.)  Demon.strates  such  fun¬ 
damentals  as  arranging  the  sick  room, 
making  the  l>ed,  patient’s  morning  care, 
giving  medicine. 

Films  pr(Kluced  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  (United  World  Films.  Cov- 
ernment  F’ilms  Dept.,  1445  Park  .\ve- 
nue.  New  York  29,  N.  Y.).  Bathing  the 
Patient:  Home  Care  (24  mins.,  B&W) 
— proc-edures,  equipment  and  supplies, 
methods  of  bathing  in  detail,  techniques 
of  oral  hygiene,  massage,  and  shav¬ 
ing.  Feeding  the  Patient  ( 15  mins., 
B&\\’)  Explains  factors  affecting  ap¬ 
petite  and  digestion;  preparation  of  en¬ 
vironment  and  patient  for  a  meal;  prop¬ 
er  balance  of  food,  arrangement  of  tray. 
Home  Nursing  Handbook,  32  pages, 
free.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Health  and  Welfare  Dept.,  1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


Girls  know  that  looking 
well  is  important.  They’ll 
learn  that  cooking  well 
is  important,  too.  And 
here  we'd  like  to  suggest 
Lea  &  Perrins  Worcester¬ 
shire  as  an  unfailing  way 
to  give  their  cooking  an 
easy  lift  —  a  zestful,  in¬ 
triguing  flavor  .  .  .  being 
sure  always  that  the 
Worcestershire  is  Lea  & 
Perrins.  It’s  the  original, 
and  there’s  still  no  other 
like  it. 

FREE  to  teachers:  "Dish¬ 
es  Men  Like",  a  64-page 
book  with  168  recipes 
and  menu  suggestions. 
Write:  Lea  &  Perrins, 
Dept.  R,  Pollitt  Drive, 
Fair  Lawn.  New  Jersey. 


LEA  &  PERRINS 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


PRANG  AQUA  nXTILE  COLORS 
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Teacher  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

study  and  found  the  check  lists  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  as  evaluation  devices. 

We  are  working  on  an  assembly  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  entire  student  body  in  re¬ 
gard  to  home  economics  careers  and 
have  found  some  ssonderful  ideas  from 
our  “Home  Economics  in  Action  B(M)k- 
let”  which  contains  the  various  careers 
outlined  in  Co-ed  for  the  past  several 
years. 

The  second  set  of  Co-eds  Ireing  in¬ 
tact  in  our  reference  library  serves  still 
another  purpose.  The\  make  it  possible 
for  girls  to  check  out  back  issues  of 
Co-ed  for  overnight  or  weekend  reading. 
(We  usually  have  a  long  waiting  list, 
especially  around  holiday  time.)  .Also, 
when  girls  finish  their  class  work  l)efore 
the  others  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
sit  in  the  “Co-ed  Corner”  and  browse. 

I  have  only  listed  a  few  examples  of 
how  Co-ed  has  enriched  our  home  eco¬ 
nomics  program.  My  thanks  go  out  to 
tire  editors  of  this  magazine  for  being 
so  consistent  in  providing  such  perti¬ 
nent  material. 

— Pathicia  C.  Lawler 
Home  Economics  Teacher 
Branford  Junior  High  Sch(K)l 
Branford,  Connecticut 


Fabric  Finishes 

(Continued  from  fxige  22) 

Burlux  is  a  resin  finish  applied  to 
blends  of  man-made  and  natural  filrers 
for  crease  resistance  and  dimensional 
stability.  It  is  available  in  yard  goo<ls 
and  draperies  which  can  l>e  machine 
washed,  then  hung  with  no  ironing  re- 
(juired. 

Dela-Shed  is  a  no-iron  resin  finish 
s\hich  imparts  crease  resistance  and 
shrink  resistance  to  cottons  and  cotton- 
blend  fabric-s.  It  c-omes  on  ready-mades 
and  yard  go<Kls,  for  home  furnishings 
and  apparel. 

Disciplined  L*ottun  and  cotton-rayon 
blends  have  crease  and  shrink  resist¬ 
ance.  (Garments  and  home  furnishings 
of  materials  with  this  jx'rmanent  resin 
finish  have  drip-dr\'  (pialities. 

Dri-Smooth  gives  wrinkle  resistanc'e 
to  cotton  yard  goods,  home  funiishings, 
and  apparel;  all  can  l)e  drip-drietl  and 
require  little,  if  any,  ironing. 

Dri-Smooth  with  XCL  has  an  addeil 
resin  which  imparts  chlorine  resistance 
along  with  characteristic's  mentioned 
al)ove. 

Everfast  pnKluces  cottons  which  are 
guaranteed  c'olor-fast  for  the  life  of  the 
fabric.  It  is  available  in  yard  goods  as 
well  as  all  types  of  home  furnishings 
and  apparel. 


Everglaze  gives  cotton  a  soft  sheen, 
and  soil  and  crease  resistance.  Home 
furnishings  and  garments  made  of  Ever¬ 
glaze  fabrics  stay  fresh  looking  through 
many  washings  when  reasonable  care  is 
used. 

Fresh-Tex  is  a  resin  finish  which  im¬ 
parts  crisp  feel  and  freshness  which 
lasts  through  many  washings  without 
the  addition  of  starch.  Cotton  fabrics  so 
treated  also  resist  mildew  and  perspira¬ 
tion  (xlor. 

Hecowa  is  a  jx'rmanent  finish  applied 
to  cotton  to  give  it  crispness,  (x>lor 


100%  Pur*  Dairy  Product.  Pream  is 
made  entirely  of  fresh,  sweet  cream  and 
other  milk  products  in  convenient 
instant  form. 

Stays  fr*th  without  r*frigoration!  Never 
sours  or  spoils  on  classroom  shelf  .  .  . 
always  there  when  you  need  it. 


brightness,  and  a  linen-look,  even  after 
many  washings  by  hand  or  machine.  It 
is  available  in  yard  goods. 

Milium  insulation,  which  lasts  through 
at  least  five  washings,  is  applicable  to 
both  man-made  and  natural  fibers  for 
draperies  as  well  as  apparel.  .Metallic 
particles  are  sprayed  on  the  fabric,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  heat-reflective  surface  which 
keeps  room  or  wearer  more  comfortable 
by  reflecting  the  sun’s  rays  back,  in¬ 
stead  of  absorbing  them. 

Mitin  imparts  permanent  moth-prtxjf- 
(Continued  on  jKige  36) 


Costs  about  '/s  loss!  The  big,  new  econ¬ 
omy  size  is  ideal  for  classroom  cooking, 
and  it  “creams”  up  to  70  cups  of  coffee. 
Us*  in  any  r*cip*  that  calls  for  milk  or 
cream  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  use 
.  .  .  how  rich  and  delicious  it  makes 
everything. 


FREE— 37  Pream  recipes  for  easier  cooking,plus  directions  for  using  Pream  in  any 
’ecipe.  Use  coupon  on  page  47  to  order  all  the  copies  you  need  for  your  classes. 


^.4il 


Once  it’s  in  the  coflFee,  most  folks 
can’t  tell  Pream  from  cream! 


O  IMO.  H.  C.  MoomoC*. 


Reporting 

for 

classroom 

duty! 

Wonderful  instant  PREAM* 
is  one  of  the  most  invaluable 
“assistants”  a  teacher  can 
have.  It’s  just  made  for 
modern,  easier,  more  deli¬ 
cious  cooking  .  .  .  and  is,  of 
course,  the  perfect  “creamer” 
for  coffee  and  other  beverages. 
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No  more 
inferiority 
complexions 

Cuticura  develops  new 
medicated  astringent 
skin-toned  acne  formula 

NEW 

(^ititone 

for  instant 
blemish 
control 


ewiN  o 


Por  timatmem  of  ACNE  PIMPLES 


New  acne  cause  revealed 

Recent  medical  discoveries  reveal  not 
just  one  but  two  types  of  skin  glands  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  causing  teen-age 
pimples  and  acne. 

First  and  only  acne  medication 
New  CUTITONE  . . .  created  by  Cuticura 
...  is  the  first  and  only  acne  medication 
specifically  formulated  to  deal  with  this 
dual  problem. 

Works  in  new  way 

Exclusive  astringent  Alchloral*  and 
other  medication  control  excessive  flow 
of  oil  and  perspiration  —  promote  new 
tissue  growth-tighten  enlarged  pores- 
check  and  protect  against  infection  — 
conceal  as  they  quickly  help  heal. 

8  leading  skin  specialists  approve 
Outstanding  results  reported  in  clinical 
tests  of  313  cases.  And  in  comparative 
tests  9  out  of  10  teen  agers  preferred 
new  CUTITONE. 

Greaseless, pleasantly  scentedCUTITONE 
is  only  69<  at  leading  drug  counters. 

*Alchtorel  it  Cuticuro't  own  nomo  for 
Aluminum  Chlorhydroxy  Ailontoinato 

See  offer  in  coupon  section 


ing  to  wool  and  wool  blends,  as  well  as 
to  fur  fibers.  It  is  available  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  apparel  fabrics.  Items  so 
treated  retain  their  moth-proof  quality 
after  laundering  in  soap  or  detergent 
suds. 

Permel  Plus  gives  durable  spot,  stain, 
and  wrinkle  resistance  to  natural  fibers 
and  blends  for  home  furnishings  as  well 
as  apparel  fabrics. 

Retain  is  a  silicone  finish  which  gives 
sweaters  protection  against  water-borne 
stains  and  spots,  and  reduces  pilling. 

It  also  imparts;  a  soft,  luxurious  hand. 
Sweaters  so  treated  will  launder  best  in 
cool  soap  or  detergent  suds. 

Sanforized  cottons  and  cotton  blends 
will  not  shrink  more  than  1%  during 
laundering. 

Saylorized  organdy  has  a  permanently 
crisp  finish;  no  starching  is  needed.  It 
remains  crisp  in  damp  weather,  retains 
dimensional  stability,  and  will  not  turn 
yellow.  Available  in  curtains,  apparel, 
and  yard  goods. 

Scotchgard  is  an  oil-  and  water- 
repellent  finish  which  gives  good  soil 
resistance  to  man-made  and  natural 
fibers  without  changing  hand  or  color. 
It  is  available  in  home  furnishings,  ap¬ 
parel  (including  shoes),  and  yard  goods. 
Can  be  applied  to  yardage  which  is  pur¬ 
chased  unfinished,  and  to  upholstered 
furniture. 

Super-Smooth  is  a  resin  finish  which 
imparts  wash-and-wear  qualities,  as  well 
as  mildew  and  odor  resistance,  to  ap¬ 
parel  fabrics. 

Syl-Mer  is  a  silicone  finish  which  im¬ 
parts  spot,  stain,  and  wrinkle  resistance 
to  natural  and  synthetic  materials  used 
for  home  furnishings  as  well  as  apparel. 

Tebelized  Double-Tested  linens,  cot¬ 
tons,  and  blends  of  acetate  and  rayon 
have  been  processed  for  crease  resist¬ 
ance  and  smooth  drying.  Garments  made 
of  these  fabrics  require  little  or  no 
ironing. 

Wrinkle-Shed  with  Dri-Don  is  a  wash- 
and-wear  process  which  gives  wrinkle, 
soil,  and  mildew  resistance  to  cottons 
throughout  repeated  launderings.  It  is 
available  in  bed  linens  and  apparel. 

Zelan  is  a  durable  water-repellent 
finish  applied  to  cottons,  rayons,  blends, 
and  synthetics  for  wet  weather  wear. 
Apparel  with  this  finish  is  also  s^jot  and 
stain  resistant  and  responds  well  to 
laundering  and  light  pressing.  Soil  ac¬ 
tually  interferes  with  the  repellency  of 
Zelan,  so  any  garment  with  this  finish 
should  be  laundered  often. 

Zeset  is  a  resin  finish  which  imparts 
dimensional  stability  and  wrinkle  re¬ 
sistance  to  cotton  and  cotton  blended 
with  Dacron.  It  is  available  in  yard 
goods  and  ready-made  apparel. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 


RECIPE 
FOR  TEACHING  STUDENTS 
ABOUT  CANNED  FOODS 

Stimulating  leaflets  and 
charts  are  the  ingredients  . . . 
class  participation  the  method. 


P  '  LErS  EXPLORE 
CANNED  FOODS 
For  7th,  8th,  9th ! 
grade  students. 


KNOW  YOUR 
CANNED  FOODS 
For  high  school  and| 
college  students. 


HOW  THE  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  LABEL I 
HELPS  THE 
CANNED  FOOD 
SHOPPER 
For  students. 


CANNED  FOOD 
BUYING  GUIDE 
Wall  chart— one  for| 
classroom. 


CANNED  FOOD 
TABLES 

Nutritive  values, | 
servings  per  contain¬ 
er-college  student] 
distribution. 


OF  RECIPES  AND 
CAN  SIZES 
Information  on  can  I 
and  jar  sizes— one  for| 
teacher. 


Available  upon  request.  Please  use 
the  Coupon  Service  Section  to 
order  teaching  aids. 

Consumer  Service  Division 
NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

1133 -20th  STREET  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.C. 
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AEMOUR  MEAT  PROTEIN  is  for  living  every  minute,  growing  every  day 


Bright-eyed  children,  all  bounce  and  good  cheer  .  .  .  lively 
teen-agers,  just  bursting  with  health  and  vitality.  These  are 
miracles  of  a  special  sort,  miracles  of  growth  and  good 
health  -  miracles  of  Complete  Protein. 

That’s  why  one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  your  future 
homemakers  can  learn  is  the  importance  of  Complete  Pro¬ 
tein.  The  very  "stuff  of  life"  itself,  only  Complete  Protein  can 
build  and  rebuild  the  vital  body  tissues.  And  since  we  can¬ 
not  store  protein,  we  must  replenish  it  regularly.  A  simple, 
effective,  delicious  way  to  meet  all  our  protein  needs  is  with 
Armour  Star  Meats.  Meats  carefully  processed  to  retain  all 
their  protein  properties.  Meats  healthful  with  A*M*P— 

Armour  Meat  Protein  — the  body-building  protein. 


A*M*P-the  quality  symbol  of  body¬ 
building  protein,  armour  meat  protein 


ARMOUR  MEAT  PROTEIN  is  Com¬ 
plete  Protein  -  supplying  a  perfect  balance 
of  all  essential  aminos  we  need  regularly. 
[  abcp  ]  At  Armour,  special  care  is  taken 
to  retain  the  natural  protein  properties  of 
meat  So  whenever  you  buy  meat,  look  for 
j AMP  ]  -the  quality  symbol  of  body¬ 
building  protein. 
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NOW  THERE  ARE  10  COLOR  FILMSTRIPS  IN  THE 


BREADS  YOU  BAKE  BATTER  BREADS  ALL  ABOUT  PIE  MUFFIN  MAKING 

WITH  YEAST 

BETTY  CROCKER  FILM  LIBRARY 


BETTER  BISCUITS  BEAUTIFUL  CAKES  FUN  WITH  FROSTINGS  MODERN  CHIFFON  AND 

ANGEL  FOOD  CAKES 


TO  HELP  YOU  IN  YOUR  TEACHING! 


“We  have  been  so  delighted  with  your  response 
to  our  color  filmstrip  library!  Over  2,000,000 
students  have  viewed  our  filmstrips  in  the  past 
school  year!  This  year  we  are  adding  a  new 
filmstrip,  “Mealtime  Can  Be  Magic.”  This  will 
cover  the  planning  and  preparation  of  attrac¬ 
tive  and  nutritious  meals. 


COOKY  WISE  MEALTIME  CAN  BE  MAGIC 

The  planning  and  preparation  of  attrac¬ 
tive  and  nutritious  meals  (Ready  in  Feb.) 


- 1 

BONUS  COOK  BOOK  OFFERS  TO  TEACHERS  I 


1 


Free  desk  copy  (Revised 
Second  Edition)  of  Betty 
Crocker's  Picture  Cook 
Bock.  Contains  2,227  reci¬ 
pes  and  ideas,  43  color 
photos.  Chapter  on  Menu 
Planning  is  especially 
helpful.  Coupon  Section 
tells  how  to  get  FREE 
desk  copy. 

Betty  Crocker's  Good  and 
Easy  Cook  Book.  Over  a 
thousand  time-saving, 
taste-tempting  recipes  and 
ideas  for  busy  homemak¬ 
ers.  2S6  pages!  32  in  full 
color! 

Petty  Crocker's  Dinner  for 
Two  Cook  Book.  Tempting 
variety  in  dinners  for  two. 
A  must  for  the  bride  and 
career  girl.  207  pages! 


Betty  Crocker's  Cook  Book 
for  Boys  and  Girls.  Cook¬ 
ing  made  easy,  fun,  for 
youngsters  8  to  12  years 
old.  245  recipes,  ideas. 
424  pictures!  29  in  full 
color! 


Betty  Crocker's  Guide  to 
Easy  Entertaining.  How  to 
be  a  confident  and  suc¬ 
cessful  hostess.  Simple 
solutions  to  entertaining 
problems.  176  pages! 


Coupon  section 
tells  how  to  get 
FREE  desk  copies. 


All  with  washable  covers  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  full  color  photos  and  sketches. 

To  order  filmstrips  and  cook  books  see  coupon  section. 


L 


_1 


“With  each  one  of  our  10  filmstrips  comes  a 
narration  guide  to  thoroughly  explain  the  step 
pictures  in  the  methods  portrayed.  Each  film¬ 
strip  is  available  for  your  use  free,  on  a  short¬ 
term  loan  basis,  or  may  be  purchased  for  $5  each. 

“To  make  the  learning  aid  units  even  more  use¬ 
ful,  we  have  prepared  8-page  ‘How-To’  book¬ 
lets  for  you  to  give  to  your  students.  Each  is 
patterned  after  and  designed  to  be  used  with 
the  filmstrip  covering  the  same  subject.  They 
make  excellent  classroom  workbooks  and,  when 
saved  and  taken  home  for  later  use,  serve  as 
permanent  cook  book  reminders  of  the  lessons 
you  taught.  See  the  coupon  section  of  this 
magazine  to  order  the  filmstrips  as  they  best 
fit  into  your  program.” 


^  Plan  to  use  the  whole  set  of  Learning  Aids  in  your  teaching  program. 
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Fabric  Finishes 

{Continued  from  page  36) 

Finishes  to  Apply  at  Home 

Mystic  Mist  is  a  spray  which  gives  a  spot-  and  stain- 
resistant  silicone  coating  to  upholstery,  carpets,  dra¬ 
peries,  and  other  household  furnishings.  Spills  “bead 
up”  and  remain  on  the  surface,  so  they  can  be  sponged 
off  with  suds  and  water— after  which  a  new  coating 
should  be  sprayed  on. 

Nu  Soft  is  a  fabric  softener  which  also  reduces  static 
in  acetates,  nylons,  and  silks.  It  is  usable  on  all  fabrics. 
Home  furnishings,  lingerie,  and  other  types  of  apparel 
become  softer,  brighter,  and  fluffier  when  this  product 
is  added  to  the  last  rinse  water.  It  also  makes  towels 
more  absorbent. 

Perma  Starch  is  a  durable  plastic-base  liquid  starch 
usable  on  cxittons  and  synthetic  filler  fabrics  to  give  a 
starched  appearance  and  texture.  It  is  suitable  for  use 
on  tablecloths,  curtains,  draperies,  slipcovers,  and 
wearing  apparel— and  will  la.st  through  8  to  15  wash¬ 
ings  in  .soap  or  detergent  suds. 

Sla  Cedarized  Spray  is  a  moth  reiiellent  suitable  for 
draperies,  upholstered  furniture,  blankets,  and  other 
items  that  might  1h*  attacked  by  moths.  It  is  stainless, 
leaves  no  clinging  odor,  and  is  effective  for  several 
weeks,  depending  on  temperature  conditions  and  gen¬ 
eral  hoiKsehold  cleanliness.  To  keep  its  effectiveness,  it 
should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time— specifically  after 
each  laundering. 

Sta-Puf  is  a  fabric  softener  suitable  for  use  on  all 
types  of  fabrics.  W'hen  added  to  tlie  final  rinse  water, 
it  makes  diapers,  towels,  bed  linens,  lingerie,  and  many 
other  types  of  home  funiishings  and  apparel  softer, 
fluffier,  and  brighter.  It  also  reduces  static  in  acetates, 
nylon,  and  silks. 

Sertice  features  and  brand  names  of  finishes  \cith 
these  features  are  listed  here  for  quick  reference. 

Absorbency 

Nu  Soft,  Sta-Puf 

Crease  Resistance 

Bancare,  Belfast,  Burlux,  Dela-Shed,  Disciplined, 
Dri-Smooth,  Dri-Smooth  with  XCL,  Everglaze, 
Permel  Plus,  Super-Smooth,  Syl-Mer,  Tebelized 
Double-Tested,  Wrinkl-Shed  with  Dri-Don,  Zesel 

Durable,  Starchless 

Fresh-Tex,  Hecowa,  Perma  Starch,  Saylorized, 
Zeset 

Insulation 

Milium 

Mildew  Resistance 

Bancare,  Belfast,  Fresh-Tex,  Wrinkl-Shed  with 
Dri-I>)n,  Super-Smooth 

Minimum  Care 

Bancare,  Belfast,  Burlux,  Dela-Shed,  Disciplined, 
Dri-Smooth,  Hecowa,  Permel  Plus,  Syl-Mer, 
Wrinkl-Shed  with  Dri-Don 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Choose  Your  Teaching  Aids  NOW 

From  tliit  M«tien  elTofing  froo  and  low  cost  motoriob 
TO  SAVE  TIME  AND  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY- 

1.  Rood  listings  and  chock  all  items  yau  want— ardor  as  many  as  you  wish. 

2.  Fill  in  coupans  far  materials  yau  want.  Write  clearly.  The  manufacturers 
have  na  other  record  of  your  address. 

3.  When  requesting  films,  allow  ot  least  three  full  weeks  before  your  first  choice 
of  time  for  showing  them. 

4.  Attach  your  remittance  to  coupons  requiring  payment. 

5.  Moil  to:  Practical  Home  Economics 

Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed 

33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 

Dept.  PC-13A,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
-YOU  HAVE  A  DATE! 

m'ith  new  creative  experiences  in  textile  decoration — unlimited  applications 
for  flattering  personal  apparel  and  exciting  decor  pieces.  Write  for  colorful 
idea  sheets. 


(103)  PHE  10-60 


MARY  BLAKE,  Carnation  Company 

Dopt.  EO-100,  Los  Angelos  19,  California 

Please  send  me  FREE  reprints  of  the  Carnation  Instant  Beauty  Beverage 
information  which  includes  details  of  the  health,  beauty,  and  sritality  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  the  new  milk  discovery. 

_  Number  of  reprints  required  for  current  classroom  distribution. 


( please  print) 


State _ 

(123)  PHE  10-60 


Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board 

1S3  Marfcot  Stroot 

San  Francisco  5,  California 

Yes,  send  me  free,  as  described  in  your  advertisement  in  this  publication. 

Reprints  of  ad  O  Teacher’s  Manual  Q  Wall  Poster 


Q  Cut  Mimeograph  Stencil 


n  .Movie  ot  Q  Filmstrip  with  Q  35-1/3  rpm  record  or  □  Mimeograph  script 


recipe  folders  for  use  (date  preferred) 


or  (second  choice  date) 


(130)  pm  10-60 


■  ■ 


I., 


YOUR  BEST  TEACHING  AID 


Every  issue  of 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

brings  you  the  only  complete 
home  economics  teaching  package 
including:— 

1.  A  wealth  of  professional  editorial 
material — authoritative  and  iip-to-lhe- 
minute — hy  key  home  economists  in 
every  field. 

2.  A  hound-in  copy  of  CO-ED,  the  only 
magazine  edited  expressly  for  home¬ 
making  students.  Ever>  page  is  tailor- 
made  for  your  immediate  use  with 
your  students. 

3.  Helpful  teaching  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  CO-ED  in  the 
classroom. 

4.  A  special  coupon  section  for  your 
ready  use  in  ordering  free  and  low-cost 
classroom  teaching  materials. 

TO  ORDER  CO-ED 
FOR  YOUR  STUDENTS 

Use  the  coupon  on  page  41. 

Low  school  price:  60^^  per  student 
per  semester;  $1.00  per  school  year. 
Orders  of  10  or  more  copies  include 
PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
at  no  extra  cost. 

SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINES,  INC. 

33  West  42nd  Si.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 


Moth  Resistance 

Mitin,  Sla  Cedarized  Spray 

Oil  Keiiellency 
Scotchgard 

Silicone 

Mystic  Mist,  Retain,  Scotchgard,  Syl-Mer 

Spot  and  Stain  Resistance 

Bancare,  Mystic  Mist,  Pennel  Plus,  Retain,  Scotch¬ 
gard.  Super-Smooth,  Syl-Mer,  Zelan 

Stabilization,  Stretch  and  Sag  Control 
Avc'oset,  Burlux,  Saylorized,  Zeset 

Shrinkage  Control 

Avcoset,  Bancare,  Belfast,  Dela-Shed,  Sanfor¬ 
ized,  Zeset 

Sources  and  Reference  List 


NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  addresses  listed  here  are  in  New 
York  City 


Av^o^el 

Xu  Soft 

Aineritan  N'iscose  Corp. 

Corn  PrtKliicts  Co. 

350  Fifth  Ave. 

717  Fifth  .\ve. 

Banrarf 

Pernia  Stareh 

Everfast  Fabrics 

(see  Mystic  Mist) 

70  N\’.  40tli  St. 

Permel  Plu* 

Belfast 

American  Cyanamid 

30  BiK-kefcllcr  Pla/.a 

Deering-Milliken 

1045  Sixtli  .\ve. 

Retain 

Burlux 

Dow-Corning  Corp. 

717  Fiftit  .\ve. 

Burlington  Industries 

1430  Broadway 

Sanfuri/.ed 

CInett,  PealMuly  &  Ct).,  Inc. 

Dela-Shed 

.530  Fifth  .\ve. 

Cold  Spring  Bleachcry 

350  Fiftli  Ave. 

Saylorized 

Savles  Finishing  Plants 

DiM-iplined 

70*  W.  4(Hli  St. 

Bates  Fabrics,  Inc. 

Srotehgard 

112  VV.  34th  St. 

Minnesota  Mining  and 

Dri-SniMuth  and  Dri- 
Sniuolh  with  Xf'.l, 

Manufacturing 

99  Park  Ave. 

Cranston  Print  Works 

Sla  (iedari/.ed  Spray 

261  Madison  .\ve. 

Reefer-Caller,  Inc. 

•521  Fifth  .\ve. 

Everfa«>l 

(sec  Bancare) 

Sta-Puf 

Staley  Manufacturing  Co. 

Evergla/e 

485  Lexington  .\ve. 

(see  Bancare) 

Super-Smooth 

Fresh-Tex 

(see  Dri-Smooth) 

(  see  Dri-Sin(K)th) 

Syl-.Mer 
(see  Retain) 

Heeowa 

Indian  Head  Mills 

TebeiizeH  Douhle-Tested 

1 1  W.  40th  St. 

T.  B.  Lee  Co.,  Inc. 

1441  Broadway 

Milium 
(see  Belfast) 

Wrinkl-.Shed  with 
Dri-Don 

Mitin 

Dan  River  Mills 

Geigy  Dyestuffs 

1407  Broadway 

.\rdsiey,  \.  Y. 

Zelan 

Mystic  Mist 

DuPont 

Diiinas-Milner  Corp. 

3.50  Fifth  .Ave. 

c/o  Max  Kogel,  Inc. 

Zeset 

527  Madison  Ave. 

(see  Zelan) 
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Meat  Marketing 

{Continued  from  \Hige  14) 

plant  and  again  before  marketing  at  the  retail  level. 

Development  of  “meat-type”  cattle  may  be  in  the 
o£Bng.  In  the  meantime,  retailers  are  suggesting  that 
fat  be  trimmed  from  beef  in  the  packing  plant. 

Because  of  the  homemaker’s  preference  for  lean 
meat,  the  grading  system  of  beef,  veal,  and  lamb  is  be¬ 
coming  outmoded.  (Pork  is  not  graded.)  The  present 
grading  system  is  based  on  a  l(K)-year-old  concept  that 
the  fattest  animal  is  the  best.  Except  for  some  addition 
to  flavor  and  some  contribution  to  tenderness,  exces¬ 
sive  production  of  fat  that  will  be  either  trimmed  from 
the  cut  or  left  on  the  dinner  plate  is  felt  by  many  to 
be  an  economic  waste. 

Frozen  Meat 

The  frozen  meat  department  will  probably  expand 
along  with  the  other  frozen  foods  offered  in  the  modern 
supermarket,  but  past  consumer  response  suggests 
some  problems.  To  date  there  is  no  economical  pack¬ 
aging  proc*ess  that  can  accommodate  a  bone  without 
tearing  the  package.  As  a  result,  meat  to  be  frozen 
must  be  boned.  Many  consumers  avoid  the  higher- 
priced  frozen  meat  because  they  do  not  realize  that 
they  actually  may  be  getting  more  meat  for  their 
money  in  the  boned,  frozen  meat  than  in  some  fresh, 
bone-in  meats.  The  tendency  for  more  boned  cuts  in 
the  fresh  meat  counter  may  offset  this. 

Merchandising 

Ordinarily,  the  merchandising  metluKls  of  a  food  in¬ 
dustry  are  of  casual  interest  to  the  homemaking  teacher 
and  student,  but  the  changes  in  meat  merchandising 
are  directly  related  to  the  teaching  of  meat  buying.  An 
extensive  study  made  recently  for  the  Super  Market 
Institute  by  the  Raymond  Loewy  Corporation  points 
the  way  to  radical  but  logical  new  meat-buying  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  study  shows  that  grocery  items,  most  of  which 
are  presold  through  advertising  and  merchandising 
tools,  are  items  which  the  customer  approaches  with 
a  sense  of  security.  In  buying  meat,  the  txmsumer  must 
rely  on  her  own  judgment.  The  report  said  the  use  of 
anatomical  terms  for  descriptions  of  meat  cuts  is  con¬ 
fusing;  the  grading  system  is  complicated  and  mean¬ 
ingless  to  the  consumer.  And  with  the  retail  meat  man 
out  of  sight,  the  shopper  can  find  no  ready  answers  to 
her  questions. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  meats,  while  offered  in  in¬ 
finite  variety,  need  to  be  sorted  for  the  consumer.  Stew 
meats  should  be  massed  in  one  case  and  displayed 
dramatically  with  vegetables.  Suggested  methods  of 
preparation  should  also  be  available.  The  report  also 
suggested  that  each  market  have  a  steak  counter,  a 
chop  counter,  a  sausage  counter,  a  breakfast  meats 
counter,  etc.,  throughout  the  store.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  made  that  the  package  should  carry  cooking 
instructions  and  a  picture  of  the  prepared  dish. 

The  American  .Meat  Institute  has  commissioned  the 
Loewy  researchers  to  explore  this  area  further  to  see 
how  the  meat  packing  industry  might  better  serve  its 
customers. 


CO-ED 

33  W«st  42imI  St.,  N*w  York  3«,  N.  Y. 

PIcaje  enter  my  order  for _ subscription!  to  Co-ed,  to  begin  with  the 

September  1960  issue,  for  the  term  checked  below.  I  understand  that,  with  an 
order  for  10  or  more  Co-ed  subscriptions,  I  shall  receive  my  own  desk  copy  of 
Precticel  Home  Economici  Tetcher  Edition  of  Co-ed  each  month  without  charge. 

□  Semester — J  issues  □  School  Year — 9  issues 

(60c  per  subscription).*  <$t.00  per  subscription).* 

Q  Tentative  Order  (may  be  □  Final  Order  fsend  bill  later), 

revised). 


Name. 


(pletse  print) 


School _  ■  - — 

Street  -  . 

City _ Zone _ State _  ■ 

*Five  or  more  subs  to  one  address.  Orders  for  one  to  four  subscriptions  filled  by 
school  year  only.  Price;  Sl.fO  each  per  annum. 
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From  CUTICURA 

0«pt.  PH-100,  ft«x  64,  Mwlresa,  Most. 

Please  send  me  FRLF  professional  sample  of  new  CUTITONE  and  technical 
literature  for  my  information. 

Name _  — 

School _ - 


Address. 
City _ 


_ Zone _ St  ate - 

THIS  IS  A  LABEL— PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT 

(2S3)  PHE  10-60 


Lew  Educational  Prices  en 
New  General  Electric  Appliances 
Portable  Appliance  Dept. 

General  Electric  Company 
Section  fM-47-P-10,  Iridgepert  2,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  followinit: 

New  Portable  Mixer  with  knife  .sharpener  accessory. 

Other  (General  Klectric  Portable  .Appliances.  (New  .Automatic  Saucepan.  .Auto¬ 
matic  Skillet,  Spray,  Steam  and  l>ry  Iron,  Portable  Iron,  Standard  Mixer, 
.\utomatic  Coffee  Makers.  .Vutomatic  Grill  and  Waffle  llaker,  Toast-R-Ove«, 
Rotis.«erie-Oven.  .Automatic  Can  Opener,  Toaster) 

I  understand  SPECl.AI.  l.OW  El>CC.ATION.AL  PRICES  sent  me  are  for  appliances 
to  be  u.sed  in  classrooms  and  demonstrations  only. 

N  ame _ _ _ 

School  or  Organization - -  ... . . - 

.Addres,s - - - - - - - 

City _  Zone _ State - 
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FREEl  from  0uX:iC£A^YS5 bJS* 

Pleoae  amMl . . .  free*copiM  of  booklet  on  Yeeat  Breeds.  (Limit 
3S  copies.)  Also,  please  send  filmstrips  requested  below  for  free 
showing  on  thort-ttrm  loan  batit. 

Betty  Crockers  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  45 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 

1st  choice  2nd  choice 

□  Yeast  Breads  -  - 

□  Batter  Breads  -  - 


Name. 


SrhnnI _ _ 

Address _ — - — 

City _ Zone _ State - 

□  I  wish  to  purchese  the  filmstrip(s)  at  $5.<X)  each  PlO-60 

(170)  PHE  10-60 
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THESE  FREE 
AND 

LOW-COST 

TEACHING 

AIDS 


are  offered 
for  your 
iiiiniediate 

use  •  •  • 


Many  will  not 
be  offered  again, 
so  send 

your  \ 

coupons  • 

promptly  to:  \ 

t 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


What  Is  Credit? 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

the  public  by  banks  throughout  the  country.  Through 
the  dissemination  of  such  information,  newly  married 
couples  are  finding  sound  approaches  to  their  budget 
planning.  Good  credit  ratings  are  found  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  where  wise  spending  and  savings  have  been 
developed.  Intelligent  use  of  credit  is  a  healthy  factor 
in  the  whole  picture— be  it  the  family  unit,  the  bank¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  fraternity,  or  nationwide  indus¬ 
try  in  general.  Banking  feels  its  social  responsibility  in 
this  field  of  domestic  money  management  and  wel¬ 
comes  the  opportunity  to  aid  and  educate  the  public 
in  home  finance. 

“All  of  this  is  fine,”  you  may  say,  “but  to  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  how  does  one  go  about  obtaining  credit 
at  a  bank?”  Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  conducted 
your  affairs  prudently— that  you  have  met  most  of  the 
tests  previously  referred  to  in  this  article.  Now  you 
have  presented  yourself  at  the  bank  to  apply  for  a  loan. 

A  capable  credit  officer  will  do  his  best  to  consider 
the  risks  in  such  a  proposed  loan— the  risks  to  the 
borrower  as  well  as  the  risks  to  the  bank.  He  will 
go  over  the  application  papers  carefully.  He  will  ask 
questions  about  your  home,  employment,  income,  and 
debts.  If  a  substantial  amount  of  money  is  involved, 
he  may  wash  to  discuss  proposed  security,  he  may 
request  time  to  have  appraisals  made,  or  he  may  re¬ 
frain  from  giving  a  “yes”  or  “no”  answer  upon  the 
application  until  credit  checking  has  been  completed. 

In  smaller  communities  the  bank’s  loan  officer  will 
probably  know  you  personally  or  by  reputation. 

You  will  probably  be  asked  to  present  your  financial 
records  listing  your  assets  and  the  amounts  you  owe. 
You  should  be  prepared  to  show  how  you  intend  to 
spend  the  money  and  to  convince  your  banker  that 
your  income  is  enough  to  repay  principal  and  interest 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

If  the  loan  you  request  is  for  a  substantial  amount, 
you  will  probably  be  asked  to  give  some  form  of 
security,  perhaps  the  same  assets  you  are  purchasing 
w'ith  the  loan.  Remember,  your  banker  is  dealing  with 
“funds  in  trust.”  The  money  belongs  to  the  bank’s 
depositors  and  stockholders.  No  matter  how  strong 
his  personal  confidence  in  you  and  your  ability,  he 
must  consider  your  loan  a  bank  investment.  He  must 
make  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  bank  will  be  protected 
against  loss  in  case  developments  beyond  your  control 
prevent  you  from  earning  the  funds  for  repayment. 
In  addition  to  protecting  the  original  loan  to  you,  a 
good  lender  will  try  not  to  load  you  with  credit  to 
the  limit,  but  rather  will  try  to  keep  you  in  a  position 
to  weather  a  certain  amount  of  “tough  luck,”  without 
losing  your  initial  investment. 

Be  conservative  in  valuing  your  inventory  assets  and 
in  estimating  your  future  income.  If  you  have  any 
debts,  be  sure  to  list  all  of  them.  Obtain,  if  possible, 
a  slightly  longer  term  for  repayment  of  your  loan  than 
you  think  you  will  need.  Nothing  helps  build  a  bank 
credit  record  more  than  acquiring  a  reputation  for 
meeting  your  payments  as  agreed,  or  faster  than 
agreed.  You  will  not  wish  to  promise  a  short  term  of 
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repayment  which  you  can  not  handle,  any  more  than 
you  will  wish  to  borrow  more  than  you  can  repay. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  prompt  consideration  of 
your  application.  But  if  a  large  loan  is  involved,  don’t 
expect  an  immediate  “yes”  or  “no.”  You  would  not 
wish  to  do  business  with  a  lender  who  makes  “snap” 
decisions.  You  can  expect  your  bank  to  study  the 
“pros”  and  “cons’  of  your  proposition  with  the  same 
care  you  used  in  arriving  at  your  own  decision  to 
request  the  loan. 

Credit  is  often  called  a  “year-around-all-purpose 
tool.”  Like  your  vacuum  cleaner  or  your  automobile, 
the  good  it  can  do  you  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom 
with  which  you  use  it. 

It  you  are  starting  out  in  married  life,  your  first 
loan  requirement  won't  be  your  last.  1^‘t  us  consider  a 
few  suggestions  regarding  the  us<*  of  your  credit  “tool” 
—a  tew  do’s  and  don’ts  which  will  keep  it  in  good 
working  order  for  nse  when  you  need  it. 

Be  prompt  in  taking  care  of  your  loans.  Loans  which 
are  allowed  to  go  past  due  or  accounts  which  are  not 
paid  on  time  will  be  harmful  to  your  credit  reputation. 
It  unfore.seen  developments  make  it  impossible  for  you 
to  pay  a  loan  as  you  have  agreed,  see  your  lender 
promptly,  Ix'tore  vour  note  falls  due,  and  be  prepared 
to  justify  your  request  tor  an  extension  in  the  same 
way  you  justified  your  original  application.  It  you  have 
miscalculated,  don’t  hesitate  to  admit  it. 

Most  important  of  all,  whenever  you  take  on  a  new 
debt  at  your  bank,  whether  it  is  a  long-term  mortgage 
or  a  short-term  note,  have  a  practical  repayment  plan. 
Until  you  have  repaid  it,  a  loan  has  not  accomplished 
the  g(M)d  you  exp«*wted  when  you  obtained  it. 

Don’t  upset  '.lie  repayment  program  you  and  the 
bank  have  agi  ‘.*ed  upon  by  taking  on  several  other 
obligations  out'  ide  the  bank  which  may  increa.se  your 
debt  load  to  a  i  unsafe  level,  and  make  your  repay¬ 
ments  more  thi.n  you  can  carry. 

If  you  do  ai  cumulate  debts  other  than  at  the  bank, 
don’t  forget  to  ’ast  them,  all  of  them,  on  your  applica¬ 
tion.  Many  hones*  borrowers  have  hurt  their  credit 
standing  by  forgetting  a  personal  note  or  a  department 
store  account  when  making  out  their  application. 

What  Education  Can  Do 

The  scope  of  these  finance  factors  is  amazingly 
broad  and  the  job  of  teaching  money  management  is 
a  big  one.  It  is  desirable  to  expose  children  to  many 
of  the  basic  elements  of  mone\  and  banking  at  an 
early  age.  School  savings  plans,  whereby  elementary 
school  students  are  taught  the  principles  of  thrift 
through  regular  and  methodical  savings  right  in  their 
very  classrooms,  have  proven  beneficial. 

PericKlic  visits  to  secondary  schools  by  bank  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  been  found  to  be  a  very  helpful  method 
in  teaching  students  not  only  the  elements  of  thrift 
but  many  basic  factors  relating  to  banking,  banking 
services  and  of  course,  domestic  money  management. 
The  latter  begins  with  budgeting  and  ends  with  in¬ 
vestments  and  estate  planning. 

Between  these  two  poles  come  a  variety  of  situa¬ 
tions  and  problems,  the  answer  to  which  will  go  a 
(Continued  on  pofie  44) 
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HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'B^OiOckerii 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

With  order  of  10  or  more  Looscleaf  Text  Kditioe 
ropie.s  you  will  receive  your  own  de*k  copy  without 
charfce. 

flease  send  me _ copies  of  the  Text 

Kdition  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book,  at 
S2  88  per  copy  includinic  postaire.  If  order  is  for 
10  or  more,  1  will  receive  an  extra  copy  KKKE. 

Name _ _ 

School _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone__  State _ 
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'^^ttijC^ockex^ 

FILM  LIBRARY 

BETTY  CROCKER  FILM  LIBRARY 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Blvd. 
Minneapolis  26,  Minnesota 
I  wish  to  show  the  following  filmstrips  (on 
short-term  loan  basis)  on  dates  indicated. 


1st  Choic*  Date  2nd  Choice  Date 


1. _ 

2. _ 

3. - 

4. _ 

5. _ 

6. _ 

7. - 

8. _ 

9._ 

10._ 


_ PIE 

_ YEAST  BREADS 

_ MUFFINS 

_BATTER  BREADS 

_ BISCUITS 

_ BEAUTIFUL  CAKES 

-  _FROSTINGS 

_ CHIFFON  ANGEL  CAKES 

_ COOKY  WISE 


_MEAL  PLANNING 
(Ready  in  Feb.) 


Name _ 

School _ 

Address. 
City _ 


_Zone_ 


-State. 


Q  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip(s)  checked  above  at  $5.00  each. 
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IIUEN  PUSS.  lie. 

Educational  Div. 
630  6th  Ave. 
New  York  20.  N.  Y. 


-■eHy  Crackw’s  CaH  anU  tuf  Cm*  laak 
-Nlly  CrtcMr'i  fine#*  li  City  twUftaiwKH 
Crmkm’t  Omemt  Itr  CmIi  %mk 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPIES 

FOUR  SPECIALTY  COOK  BOOKS 

Pleaae  aend  me  the  number  of  copiea  marked 
below  of  Betty  Crocker’s  four  specialty  cook 
books  at  $.79  per  copy  plus  postage.  If  order 
is  for  10  or  more  of  any  one  book,  I  will  receive 
my  own  desk  copy  of  that  book  FREE. 

Name _ 


Address- 
City. 


.Zone  . 


-SUte. 


_ Mb  Crackw'i  Cwk  tMk  )h  iwt  ww  c«h  □  Bill  Me.  □  Payment  Encloted.  Pub.  Pays  Postage 
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Hamilton  Beach 
Division  of  Scovillo  Mfg.  Co. 

Homo  Economics  Doportment,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Send  check  or  money  order  to  Hamilton  Beach  for  famous  Misette  Model 
No.  70  (white),  special  price  of  $10.89,  plus  State  Tax.  Shipped  postage 
free.  List  price  $21.10.  Offer  limited  to  Home  Economists. 

Please  send  new  Teaching  Aids  for  Hamilton  Beach  electrical  appliances. 
Please  include  the  special  price  list.  (For  literature,  mail  coupon  to  magazine.) 


Name- 


.Addresa. 


SchooL 


-Gty_ 


_ State _ 
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NOW 

is  the  time 
to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Jusf  fill  out 
the  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


long  way  toward  smoothing  the  path  for  the  new  and 
prospective  family.  A  few  of  the  questions  that  should 
lx*  incorporated  are;  Where  is  the  best  place  to  borrow 
money?  What  is  the  difference  between  interest  and 
discount  when  referring  to  a  finance  charge?  What 
size  installment  payments  should  a  person  assume? 
How  long  should  an  installment  loan  run?  How  much 
rent  should  be  paid?  How  much  should  be  paid  for  a 
new  home  on  the  basis  of  the  purchaser’s  income? 

Tax  problems,  inheritance  problems,  investment 
problems,  credit  problems— all  of  these  are  being  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  clarified  by  banks  in  increasing  numbers. 
Young  married  couples  are  being  helped  to  arrive  at 
intelligent  choices  and  decisions  by  their  local  bankers 
in  raising  the  economic  understanding  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Aside  from  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  unit,  this  expanded  program  of  economic  enlighten¬ 
ment  should  have  a  significant  impact  on  one  of  our 
greatest  national  problems— the  peril  of  inflation.  By 
developing  sound  saving,  spending,  and  borrowing 
habits  weaknesses  in  our  economy  can  be  minimized. 

Capsule  Treatment 

By  way  of  review,  here  is  a  capsule  treatment  of 
some  fundamentals  that  may  come  in  handy  to  new 
homemakers  or  established  families  in  the  handling 
of  their  money  management  problems. 

Most  experts  recommend  these  practices: 

1.  Set  aside  10  per  cent  of  actual  take  home  pay 
in  the  form  of  liquid  savings. 

2.  Use  credit  sparingly  and  weigh  the  advantage 
of  immediate  acquisition  as  against  delaying  while 
accumulating  all  or  part  of  purchase  price. 

3.  Do  not  let  total  monthly  installment  payments 
exceed  20  to  25  per  cent  of  monthly  take  home  pay. 

4.  As  a  general  rule,  limit  payments  to  any  single 
creditor  to  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  take  home 
pay.  (An  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile.) 

5.  Do  not  contract  a  debt  for  more  than  the  period 
for  which  you  can  project  your  future  income  and 
outgo. 

6.  Make  the  largest  down  payment  within  your 
means  and  the  shortest  terms  of  repayment,  allowing 
liberally  for  any  contingency  that  might  prevent  you 
from  carrying  out  your  agreement. 

7.  When  purchasing  a  home,  the  sales  price  should 
not  exceed  twice  gross  annual  income  and  monthly 
payments  should  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  monthly 
take  home  pay. 

8.  Be  prompt  in  payments.  A  good  paying  record 
insures  future  accommodation,  while  tardy  payments 
can  destroy  your  credit  standing  and,  in  turn,  seriously 
effect  your  future  living  standards. 

9.  Installment  credit  should  be  used  for  emergen¬ 
cies,  necessities,  and  durable  goods,  not  for  luxuries 
and  services  quickly  consumed. 

10.  Your  local  bank  is  likely  to  be  your  best  source 
of  credit,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  reasonable  terms 
and  integrity. 

Editors  note:  Next  month  we  will  publish  another 
article  by  Mr.  Watts  on  “How  to  Use  Your  Batik.” 
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French  Foods  Glossary 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Homard  a  I’americaine  (oh-MAR  ah-lah-may-ree- 

KEN) 

cut-up  lobster,  in  the  shell,  stewed  in  an  elaborate 
lobster-essence  and  tomato  sauce;  a  Breton  dish 
Escari^ots  de  Bnurfogne  (es-car-GO  duh-boor-GONE- 

yuh) 

snails  in  their  shells  with  garlic,  shallots,  butter, 
and  parsley 

Crevettes  sautees  Nantua  (kruh-VET  so-TAY 

nahn-TWA) 

shrimp  with  an  elaborate  cream,  butter,  and  es¬ 
sence  of  shellfish  sauce 
Homard  a  la  creme  (oh-MAR  ah-lah-KREM) 
lobster  meat  sauteed  in  butter,  with  a  cream,  egg- 
yolk,  and  flamed  brandy  sauce 

Poultry 

Poulet  en  rocotte  (poo-LAY  ahn-co-CUT) 
braised  whole  chicken  with  white  wine,  onions, 
carrots,  and  mushrooms 
Poule  au^riz  (pool  oh-REE) 

poached  hen,  with  rice  cooked  in  stock  and  a 
fricassee  sauce 
Coq  au  vin  (KOK  oh- van) 
chicken  braised  in  red  wine 
Canard  a  I’orange  or  “bigarade”  (can- ARE  ah-lor- 
ONGE  or  bee-gah-RAHD) 

duck  with  orange  sauce 
Poulet  a  la  Creme  (poo-LAY  ah-lah-KREM) 

poached  chicken  with  a  simple  sauce  made  of 
cream;  sometimes  sauteed  in  butter  rather  than 
poached 

Pintade  sautee  chasseur  (pan-TAD  so-TAY  shah- 

SIR) 

braised  guinea  hen  with  mushroom  and  chicken- 
liver  stuffing,  a  garnish  of  sauteed  mushrooms 
Pigeons  aux  petits  pois  (pea-ZHON  oh-puh-tee 

PWA) 

roast  or  braised  squab  with  new  peas 
Canard  aux  cerises  or  “Montmorency"  (can-ARE 
oh-sir-EASE  or  mon-mow-rahn-SEE) 
duck  with  cherries 

Poulet  grille  a  la  diable  (poo-LAY  gree-YAY  ah-lah- 

dee-AHBL) 

broiled  chicken,  basted  with  butter  and  either  a 
spicy  sauce  diable  or  a  little  mustard 
Poulet  a  I’estragon  (poo-LAY  ah-less-tra-GOHN) 
roast  young  chicken,  strongly  seasoned  with  fresh 
tarragon 

Faisan  aux  endives  (fuh-ZAHN  oh-zahn-DEEV) 
pheasant  braised  with  endives 

Meats 

Boeuf  bourguignon  or  bourguignonne  (BUFF  boor- 

ghee-NYON) 

famous  red -wine  beef  stew 
Boeuf  a  la  mode  (BUFF  ah-la-MUD) 

French  pot  roast,  with  white  wine  and  vegetables 
Tournedos  bearnaise  (tour-nuh-DOE  bay-r-NAYZE) 
small  fillet  steak,  comparable  to  filet  mignon,  with 
highly-seasoned  egg-and-butter  sauce  resembling 
hollandaise 

Steak  au  poivre  (STEAK  oh-PWA-vra) 
pan-fried  steak  coated  with  crushed  black  pepper 
Steak  bordelaise  (STEAK  bor-duh-LAYZE) 
steak  with  sauce  of  reduced  wine  and  beef  stock, 
with  shallots  and  sliced  marrow 
Veau  saute  Marengo  (VOH  so-TAY  ma-rang-GO) 
famous  veal  stew  with  tomatoes 
Roti  de  veau  bourgeoise  (ro-TEE-duh-VOH  boor- 
roast  veal  with  braised  carrots  and  onions 

juh-WAS) 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


HOOVER  HOME  INSTITUTE 

The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

Q  Send  me  information  on  the  Educational  Purchase  Plan 
Q  Please  send  free  educational  material. 

N  ame - - - Tit  le_ 


Organization. 


Street. 


City- 


-Zone- 


-State- 
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FREE  FROM  KELLOGG'S 
HANDY  CALORIE  GUIDE 


Kellogg’s  new  calorie  guide  —  “Choose  Your  Calories  Wisely”  — 
shows  calorie  values  of  average  servings  of  most  commonly  used 
foods.  Also  low  calorie  meal  plan  and  questions  and  answers  about 
calories.  Fill  in  and  mail  coupon  to  Kellogg  Co.,  Dept.  PHE-1060, 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

City _ Zone  -  State 

Name  of  school _  Your  position 


Quantity  desired 
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Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 

Educational  Dapt.,  P-100,  Neanah,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  free  (except  for  return  postage)  61m  "The  Story  of  Menstruation." 
Day  (allow  4  weeks),  2nd  choke 

(allow  1  weeks),  Jrd  chnlo 

(allow  6  weeks).  Number  of  days  needed 
Also  please  send  the  following: 

_ copies  of  "Very  Personally  Yours”  (for  girls  12  and  over) 

n  Physiology  Chart  Q  Teaching  Guide 

r~)  Restroom  Dispensing  .Machine  Information 

Mime  —  — -  — 

( pletse  prinl) 

- -Grade  ,  — 


Street  or  B  D  -  ■ 

City _ Zone _ 

NUTF^:  Material  will  be  sent  to  .Authorized  Personnel  only. 
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MAKE  SURE  YOU  GET  YOUR 

NEW 
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with  Poster  and  LeoRot 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  economics  students 
in  your  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  350,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Gi^ot  a  la  bretonne  (gee-GO  ah-lah-bret-ON) 
roast  leg  of  lamb  with  stewed  white  beans 
Jambon,  sauce  madere  (jahm-BOHN,  sauce-mad- 

AIR) 

sliced  ham  with  Madeira  sauce;  served  with  pureed 
spinach 

Choucroute  garnie  Alsacienne  (shoo-KROOT  gar- 

NEE  al-za-SEE-N) 
sauerkraut  with  ham,  frankfurters,  sausage, 
smoked  pork,  and  boiled  potatoes 
Blanquette  de  veau  (blahn-KET  duh-VOH) 
light  veal  stew  with  fricassee  sauce 
Foie  de  veau  a  la  lyonnaise  (FWA  duh-VOH  ah-lah- 

lee-o-NAYZE) 

liver  and  onions 

Paupiettes  de  veau  Parisienne  (puh-pea-YET  duh- 
VOH  pah-ree-ZEE-EN) 
veal  birds  with  sausage-meat  stuffing 
Civet  de  lapin  (see  VAY  duh-lap-EN) 
rabbit  stew  with  wine  and  seasonings 
Entrecote  maitre  d’hotel  (on-truh-COAT  may-truh- 

doe-TELL) 

broiled  steak  with  parsley  butter 

Vegetables 

Endives  braisees  (on-DEEV  bray-ZAY) 
braised  endives 

Tomates  provengale  (tom-MAT  pro-vahn-SAL) 
tomatoes  sauteed  with  olive  oil  and  garlic 
Petits  pois  a  la  fran<;aise  (puh-tee  PWA  ah-lah- 

fran-SES) 

green  peas  braised  with  butter,  herbs,  onion,  and 
lettuce 

Artichauts  barigoule  (are-tee-SHOW  bar-ree-GOOL) 
artichoke  stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  ham,  mush¬ 
rooms,  onion,  and  garlic,  and  basted  with  olive  oil; 
served  hot 

Asperges  vinaigrette  (as-PEAR-juh  vee-neg-RET) 
cooked  asparagus,  with  French  dressing,  served 
hot  or  cold 

Haricots  verts  a  la  lyonnaise  (ah-ree-CO  VAIR  ah- 

lah-lee-o-NAYZE) 

green  beans  with  onions 
Garottes  Vichy  (cah-RUT  vee-SHE) 
braised  carrots 

Gratin  dauphinois  (grat-EN  doe-fee-NWA) 
scalloped  potatoes 
Ratatouille  (rah-tah-two-ee) 
eggplant,  squash,  tomato,  onion  and  garlic  ragout; 
served  hot  as  a  vegetable,  cold  as  an  hors-d’oeuvre 
Epinards  a  la  creme  (ay-pea-NAR  ah-lah-KREM) 
^reamed  pur^d  spinach 

Desserts 

Mont-Blanc  (moh-BLAHN) 

sweetened  chestnut  pur^  with  whipped  cream 
Souffle  Grand  Marnier  (soo-FLAY  GRAHN  mar- 

nee- AY) 

dessert  souffle  flavored  with  Grand  Marnier 
liqueur 

Tarte  aux  fraises  (TART  oh-FREZ) 

strawberry  tart,  usually  a  custard  Ailing 
Mousse  au  chocolat  (MOOS  oh-show-co-LAH) 
chocolate  mousse,  uncooked,  made  of  chocolate 
and  beaten  eggs 
Clafoutis  (klah-foo-TEE) 
custard  cake  with  cherries 
Riz  a  I’imperatrice  (REE  ah-lam-pay-rah-TREES) 
elaborate  molded  rice  dessert,  garnished  with 
poached  and  glac^d  fruits 
Beignets  de  pommes  (bay-NYAY  duh-POM) 
very  light  apple  fritters 
Creme  renversee  (KREM  ron-vair-say) 
unmolded  caramel  custard 
Coupe  Jacques  (COOP  ZHAHK) 
fresh-fruit  cup  with  champagne 
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•  Lea  &  Perrins,  Inc. 

■  0*pt.  R-10,  Pellitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn,  New  iarsay 

PlonninQ  •  Cook  Book,  Dishes  Men  Like,  64  pages  of  men’s  favorite  dishes,  168 

^  J  recipes,  70  ’’good  go-togethers”  for  meal  planning,  illustrated  "how  to  carve” 

(Continued  from  poge  lO)  *  sections,  etc.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


centei  has  sufficient  counter  and  storage  space.  The 
cooking  center  must  provide  space  for  cooking,  serv¬ 
ing,  and  storage.  Plan  to  include  counter  space  on  both 
sides  of  the  surface  units  and  next  to  the  oven. 

The  clean-up  center  includes  the  sink,  garbage  dis¬ 
poser,  and  dishwasher.  It  also  serves  as  the  prepara¬ 
tion  area  for  most  foods.  There  must  be  adequate 
counter  space  and  base  and  wall  cabinets  for  storing 
dishes,  small  utensils,  and  staple  foods. 

The  refrigeration  center  includes  both  the  freezer 
and  refrigerator  or  a  combination  refrigerator-freezer. 

It  is  important  to  plan  for  counter  space  at  the  open¬ 
ing  side  of  the  refrigerator.  Many  models  are  avail¬ 
able  with  right-  or  left-handed  doors.  Select  the  model 
that  is  most  convenient  for  your  plan. 

Other  centers  include  the  dining,  laundry,  and 
planning  areas.  These  should  be  close  to  the  three 
working  centers,  but  it  is  advisable  to  locate  them  out¬ 
side  of  the  work  triangle. 

General  Guides 

When  planning  a  kitchen  consider  these  general 
guides. 

Rememlx*r  that  the  glamorous  kitchens  you  see 
illustrated  in  advertisements  and  magazine  articles 
must  be  mcnlified  to  suit  your  individual  needs.  Read 
them  carefully  for  new  ideas. 

Consider  your  family’s  present  and  future  needs 
and  the  type  of  food  preparation  and  service  you  will 
perform  for  them. 

Structural  changes  should  be  planned  before  C'om- 
pleting  the  kitchen  layout.  You  may  Ire  able  to  build 
around  obstacles  or  effectively  camouflage  them. 

Keep  the  work  triangle  out  of  the  general  stream  of 
traffic. 

Check  l<K'ations  of  windows  and  doors  when  mak¬ 
ing  your  fl(X)r  plan.  Try  to  keep  doors  out  of  pattern  of 
work  triangle  to  avoid  through  traffic. 

When  taking  measurements  of  kitchen  area  include 
window  and  door  ca.sements.  Measure  walls  at  counter 
height  rather  than  at  the  base  board. 

Plan  to  include  adequate  wiring  and  good  illumi¬ 
nation  for  all  work  .surfaces. 

Try  to  have  plumbing  for  laundry,  kitchen,  and 
bath  in  same  wall  or  near  to  each  other. 

Check  swing  of  doors  and  windows.  Doors  can  be 
rehung  or  hinged  to  swing  away  from  appliance.  Con¬ 
sider  sliding,  folding,  or  swinging  doors. 

When  appliances  face  each  other,  be  sure  to  have 
clearancf  of  at  least  four  feet  for  opening  of  doors. 

Do  not  place  a  refrigerator  and  range  side  by  side. 

Place  the  range  on  an  outside  wall  to  facilitate  easy 
\entilation.  Do  not  install  it  under  a  window.  This  is 
against  many  building  codes. 

Do  not  place  a  dishwasher  next  to  a  refrigerator.  If 
this  is  unavoidable,  insulate  area  between  the  two 
appliances. 

Keep  applianc'es  out  of  inaccessible  corners.  If  there 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


N  im* _ _ — - 

( please  print) 

School  or  Organization _ _ _ _ — - — — 

Address _ " 

City _ Zone _ State.  - 

(204)  PHI  10-40 


FREE  LIBBY'S  PUMPKIN  RECIPE  LEAFLET 

Mary  Hair  Marlin,  Ulrertar  ol  Hamr  Erananir, 
Libb>,  MaNeUl  *  Ubby,  CUcaoa  4,  IllinaU 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of  your  pumpkin 

recipe  leaflet  "Pumpkin  'n  Spice  .  .  .  'n  Everything 
Nice”  featuring  l.ibby's  Famous  Pumpkin  Pie, 
Pumpkin  ChiBon  Tarts,  Pumpkin  Spice  Cake  and 
Pumpkin  Nut  Cookies. 


Name 


School 

( t’Uase  prsHt) 

Street 

C'liy 

/one 

State 

(20«)  PHI  10-60 

FREE!  PREAM  RECIPE  FOLDER  IN  FULL  COLOR! 
37  Brand-new,  Kitchen-tested  Recipes! 


Sally  Rota 

Praam  Tatt  Kitcliant 
•ex  41  H 
Columbus  16,  Ohio 


I 


Please  send  me  _  free  copies  of  the  PREAM  RECIPE  FOLDER 

Name _ Title - 

School  or  Organization _ 

City _ Zone _ _ _ St  at  e - - - 

(221)  PHI  10-60 


CANNED  FOODS 


Centumer  Sarvka  Div.,  National  Cannert  Aaaeciatien 
1133  20th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  O.  C. 

Please  send  me  free  now  and  ravisod  educational  materials  about  canned  foods 
for _ students. 


Name _ 

KgW\l 

Jr  H  S  H  S 

Collrjr 

City 

Zone 

_ State  _  _ 

(224)  PHI  10-60 

NUTRITION  TEACHING  AIDS 

National  Dairy  Council,  Dopt,  PH-10 

Please  send  the  full  color,  A  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  EATING  wall  chart  with 
teaching  supplement  and  25  notebook  sized  copies,  presenting  the  four  major 
^ood  groups  in  a  daily  meal  planning  pattern — all  for  $1.25  including  postage. 

Name _ 

’irhrwrJ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone  Stjfr  .  ,  _ 

(227)  PHI  10-60 
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CHOOSE  YOUR 
TEACHING  AIDS 

from  this  special 
business-sponsored 
teaching  aids 
section 

on  Audio-visual 
materials . . . 

CUT  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
YOUR  COUPONS 
TODAY 
TO; 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42iid  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


is  inadequate  space  along  the  walls,  use  a  peninsula 
or  island  arrangement. 

Do  not  install  a  wall  oven  too  high  or  low.  If  you 
plan  to  have  tsvo  wall  ovens,  mount  them  side  by 
side  or  in  different  areas  of  the  kitchen. 

Install  counters  and  erpiipment  at  the  level  most 
convenient  for  your  height. 

Place  wall  cabinets  at  least  15  inches  above  coun¬ 
ter  tops. 

Do  not  place  cabinets  on  every  wall  area.  Unused 
storage  space  will  cau.se  unnecessary  steps.  It  is  best  to 
make  a  list  of  items  to  lx*  stored  and  plan  cabinet 
space  accordingly. 

Check  into  specialty  cabinets  with  swing-out  shelves, 
slots  tor  trays,  pull-out  racks,  etc.,  tor  convenient  stor¬ 
age  «)t  dishes,  utensils,  and  .supplies. 

Include  a  closet  for  storage  of  long  handled  clean¬ 
ing  tools.  Install  shelves  for  cleaning  produets.  Include 
space  for  storage  of  step  stool. 

Plan  a  place  for  a  wheeletl  cart  or  table  which  is 
so  convenient  for  serving  and  clean-up  jobs. 

You  can  try  out  your  kitchen  plan  by  setting  up  a 
mock  kitchen  with  chairs  or  by  spreading  newspaix*rs 
to  represent  the  location  of  erpiipment  in  the  new 
plan.  Cio  through  the  motions  of  preparing  a  meal, 
serving,  and  cleaning  up.  .\sk  another  person  to  check 
the  numl>er  of  steps  and  motions  so  that  you  can 
juilge  the  ease  of  the  arrangement. 

Major  Equipment  Features 

Refrigerators  and  freezers  are  more  spacious  be¬ 
cause  a  new  tyix?  of  insulation  is  being  used  which 
reduces  w  idth  of  walls  and  doors.  Straight  line  styling 
w  ith  s(|uared  edges  permits  Hush  installations  against 
walls  and  cabinets.  Interiors  provide  specializetl  stor¬ 
age  of  foods  in  temperatiue  and  humidity  controlled 
areas.  .Many  models  have  devices  which  eliminate  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  frost  and  need  for  defrosting.  Select  a 
model  that  is  large  enough  to  meet  anticipated  needs. 
Once  a  week  shopping  plans  and  the  many  con- 
venienc'e  foods  require  increased  refrigeration  and 
freezer  facilities. 

Ranges:  Many  types  are  available,  including  free¬ 
standing,  consoles,  and  built-in  surface  units  and 
ovens.  Choose  the  type  that  will  l)est  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Gas  and  electric  models  are  available  in 
all  styles  and  colors.  .Most  have  automatic  features, 
time  and  temperature  C'ontrolled  ovens  and  surface 
units,  rotisseries,  griddles,  and  minute  timers. 

Electronic  ovens  are  on  the  market  to  pros  ide  su|x?r- 
fast  cooking.  VV'ith  an  electronic  oven  you  will  also 
need  a  conventional  oven  and  surface  units  to  com¬ 
plete  the  cooking  center. 

Sinks:  The  choice  is  very  wide  in  types  and  mate¬ 
rials.  Many  sinks  are  made  of  stainless  steel.  There  are 
single  and  double  bowls  in  drop-in  and  cabinet  iikkIcIs. 
Some  sinks  can  be  purchased  complete  with  fixtures, 
disposers,  and  dishwashers.  The  drop-in  models  re¬ 
quire  counter  tops  and  bast'  cabinets. 

Dishwashers:  Available  in  freestanding,  under-the- 
counter,  and  portable  styles.  ,\ll  are  efficient.  They 
will  wash  and  dry  a  complete  set  of  dishes  and  silvcr- 
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ware  at  one  time.  Many  will  clean  jwts,  pans,  and 
utensils  without  pretreatment.  All  recpiire  a  g(Kxl 
supply  of  hot  water  and  use  of  a  special  dish-washinp 
detergent. 

Utensils 

This  is  a  broad  category  filled  with  many  work¬ 
saving  items.  The  new  pots  and  pans  are  Ireautiful, 
serviceable,  long  lasting.  Take  yonr  choice  from  alu¬ 
minum,  stainless  steel,  aluminum  and  copper,  stain¬ 
less  steel  and  copper,  porcelain  enamel,  or  glass.  .\11 
perform  well  on  gas  and  electric  ranges. 

Complete  sets  of  matching  saucepans,  fry  pans, 
double  Inrilers.  coffee  makers,  and  Dutch  ovens  are 
offered.  These  make  an  attractive  display  and  take 
care  of  almost  all  cooking  needs. 

New  designs  are  made  in  one  piece  with  rounded 
interiors  and  edges  to  avoid  dirt-catching  crevices  and 
permit  ease  of  cleaning.  Snug  fitting  c-overs  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  most  pans.  Handles  are  heat  proof,  well 
designed,  and  often  have  rings  for  wall  storage. 

Additional  pieces  not  usually  inclmled  in  sets  are 
pressure  cookers,  roasting  pans,  baking  utensils,  c<x)kie 
sheets,  and  muffin  pans. 

High  quality  knives  which  retain  their  cutting  edges 
are  essential  kitchen  equipment.  (Choose  those  with 
comfortable  handles  and  full  tang,  which  means  that 
the  steel  carries  all  the  w'ay  through  the  handle  and 
is  fastened  with  three  rivets.  Minimum  ecjuipment  in¬ 
cludes  paring  knife,  utility  or  trimmer,  carver,  and  a 
meat  fork. 

Go<k1  knives  will  hold  their  edge  for  a  long  time, 
»‘si>ecially  if  they  are  used  properly  and  stored  so  that 
their  blades  do  not  strike  against  each  other.  One 
manufacturer  has  intnxluced  knives  with  a  scallo|x*d 
«-dge  that  is  said  to  keep  sharp  for  five  years.  The 
edge  is  extra  sharp  and  slices  through  hxxls  easily 
and  sm(X)thly. 

Kitchen  tools  incinding  spattda,  slotted  sp(X)n,  co<rk- 
ing  spoon,  pancake  turner,  and  ladle  are  useful  for 
many  jobs.  Store  them  near  the  c(X)kiug  center  on  a 
wall  rack  or  counter  holder. 

Complete  your  utensil  list  by  adding  measuring 
cups  and  spixrns,  egg  beater  or  whisk,  strainers,  a 
colander,  set  of  mixing  bowls,  jjeeler,  graters,  meat 
thermometer,  skewers,  can  opener,  rolling  pin,  flour 
sifter,  and  a  set  of  canisters.  They  are  available  in 
aluminum,  stainless  steel,  or  plastic. 

>  Electric  Appliances 

A  toaster,  standard  or  hand  mixer,  automatic  coffee 
maker,  and  skillet  are  used  most  frecjuently.  Consider 
saucepans,  pressure  cookers,  Dutch  ovens,  deep  fat 
fryer,  griddles,  blenders,  rotisseries,  a  slice  shredder, 
waffle  iron,  roaster  oven,  can  opener,  and  knife  sharp¬ 
ener  to  speed  and  simplify  your  cooking  tasks. 

The  kitchen  requires  more  than  a  hundred  pieces 
of  equipment,  utensils,  dishes,  and  glassware  which 
can  be  accumulated  gradually.  Be  sure  to  allow  stor¬ 
age  space  and  install  adequate  wiring  for  them  when 
you  plan  the  kitchen. 


O-Cedar 

Division  of  Americon-Morietto  Co. 

7746  W.  49tli  StrMt 
Chicago  9,  lllinoit 

Please  send  me  O-Cedar  Marionette 
Dust  Mop  at  the  special  discount 
price  of  $1.40.  Q  Check  enclosed. 

Name _ 

School— - - — - - 

Street  and  Number - 

City _ _ _ Zone _ State  ^  . 

(236)  PHI  10-60 


New  Teaching  Aids  For  The  Table 


ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS,  Onoicia,  Now  York 

PlcAM  send  me; 

O  **l»eauty  For  Your  Table”  by  Marian  .Marsh,  Director  of  Oneida  Table  Planning 
Service.  6-page  manual  for  teachers  on  sterling,  silverplate  and  stainless  Hat- 
ware  and  hollowware.  table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware  and  new  mela¬ 
mine  dinnerware  by  Oneida. 

Q  Cooperative  prices  on  silverware  or  stainless  for  clas.sroom  u.se. 

Q  Detailed  information  about  Oneida's  Table  Service  Demonstration  Kit  that  is 
on  loan 


Name 

IHHreee 

('itv 

_  /..nr 

(237)  PHE  10-60 

KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  RINGS 

Syracuse  7,  Now  York 

Please  send  me _ copies  (in  lots  of  ten)  of  "The  Art  of  Dating” 

at  the  special  teacher’s  discount  price  of  25c  for  each  copy. 

□  I  enclose _ for _ copies,  (postage  paid) 

r~|  Please  send  me _ copies  C.O.D.  (I  pay  postage) 


Name- 

School. 


(pletie  print) 


Address. 


City. 


Zone. 


State  _ _  — 

(2S2)  PHE  10-60 


Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed 
33  West  43nd  St.,  Naw  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Prtcticnl  Home  Economics  Tencher  Edition 
of  Co-ed,  for  the  term  checked  below.  My  Prectictl  subscription  entitles  me 
to  a  free  bound-in  copy  of  each  monthly  issue  of  Co-ed. 

□  One  Year  ($}.00).  Q  Two  Years  ($5.00)  □  Payment  Enclosed. 

|~|  Send  Bill  Later. 

Name 

(pleese  print) 

Sc  hool _ _ _ 

St  reet - - - - 

City  _ Zone _ State  _ 

(2S4)  PHE  10-60 


FREE!  "CORN  CHEX  RECIPES  FROM  CHECKERBOARD  SQUARE” 

Ralston  Purina  Company,  Home  Economics  Department 
Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis  2,  Missouri 

I  have  _ students  for  each  of  whom  I  would  like  a  copy  of  the  recipe 

booklet  C  >075.  Offer  good  in  U.  S.  only. 

Name 

AHHress  -  ■  -  ._  — 

City _ Zone _ St  ate, - - - 

(261)  PHE  10-60 
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MANY  OF  THESE 
COUPONS  ARE; 
exclusive  WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 

ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION  OF 
CO-ED  I 


BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 

Send  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Meat  Cookery 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Cook  roasts  at  constant  low  to  moderate  oven  tem¬ 
peratures  (300" F.  to  325' F.  for  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and 
smoked  pork  and  325° F.  to  350° F.  for  fresh  pork)  to 
the  desired  doneness. 

Internal  temperatures  as  registered  on  the  roast  meat 
thermometer  should  read: 

Beef:  rare  (140'F.)  medium  (160'F.)  well  done 
(170'F.) 

Lamb:  medium  or  well  done  (175'F.-180'F.) 

Veal:  well  done  (170' F.) 

Fresh  Pork:  Well  done  (185°F.) 

Smoked  or  Cured  Pork:  (160'F.  for  modern  type  hams, 
170' F.  for  butts,  picnics,  and  bacon.) 

Oven  temperatures  will  vary  more  when  you  roast 
large,  tender  beef  cuts,  such  as  those  prepared  for  large 
quantity  food  service  (beef  ribs  or  a  beef  round),  and 
small,  tender,  chunky  cuts  (under  3  pounds)  and  cuts 
with  a  comparatively  small  diameter  (e.g.,  rib  eye  or 
tenderloin).  An  oven  temjTerature  of  250'F.  to  300'F. 
is  usually  more  desirable  for  large  roasts;  300' F.  to 
325' F.  for  family-size  beef  roasts  and  350' F.  for  small 
roasts  or  roasts  with  comparatively  small  diameter. 

Meat  cooker\-  time  tables  indicate  the  time  required 
for  roasting,  but  a  roast  meat  thermometer  is  the  most 
accurate  guide  for  determining  doneness.  Allow  from 
20  to  30  minutes  in  addition  to  the  total  cooking  time 
in  order  that  the  roast  may  “set”  in  advance  of  carv¬ 
ing.  This  standing  period  assures  easier  carving. 

Broiling 

Tender  beef  steaks,  lamb  or  mutton  chops,  sliced 
ham  or  bacon,  and  ground  beef  or  lamb  are  suitable 
for  broiling.  Fresh  pork  and  veal  should  be  cooked 
well  done  and  braising  is  usually  the  method  of  cook¬ 
ing  preferred.  Pork  chops  may  be  broiled  and  have 
become  increasingK'  popular  for  outdoor  cookery. 
However,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  broiling  them 
too  rapidly  so  that  they  are  not  tender,  juicy  and 
attractive  in  appearance. 

To  broil  most  of  these  cuts,  set  the  oven  regulator 
for  broiling— you  may  or  may  not  preheat  the  broiler, 
as  desired.  Place  the  steak,  chop,  or  patty  on  the  rack 
of  the  broiler  pan  and  place  it  in  the  broiler  oven  at 
a  distance  from  the  heat  so  that  a  moderate  broiling 
temperature  is  maintained  at  the  surface  of  the  meat. 

Determine  the  distance  between  the  meat  and  the 
heat  by  the  thickness  of  the  meat  cut  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  being  used.  Recommended  approximate  distances 
from  the  heat  are  2  to  3  inches  for  1-inch  cuts,  3  to  5 
inches  for  2-inch  cuts.  The  heat  output  of  broilers  may 
vary  and  thus  cause  a  modification  of  these  recom¬ 
mended  distances. 

When  the  meat  has  browned  on  the  top  side  (the 
meat  will  be  approximately,  or  slightly  more  than, 
half  done)  season  it,  turn  it,  and  brown  the  second 
side.  Season  broiled  meats  after  browning,  since  salt 
tends  to  bring  moisture  to  the  surface  of  the  meat  cut 
and  thus  delay  browning.  A  roast  meat  thermometer 
may  be  used  to  test  the  doneness  of  a  steak  or  chop  by 
inserting  it  half  way  between,  and  parallel  to,  the  cut 
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surface.  Thermometers  esj^ecially  desijinecl  for  broil¬ 
ing  may  Ire  left  in  the  meat  throujihout  the  broiling 
period. 


Pan  Broiling  or  Griddle  Broiling 

W  hen  steaks,  chops,  patties,  or  ham  slices  are  cut 
very  thin,  pan-broiling  or  griddle-broiling  is  usually 
preferred.  The  same  tender  cuts  suitable  for  broiling 
may  Ire  ccurked  by  this  methcxl.  Place  the  meat  in  a 
heavy  frying  pan  or  on  a  griddle  which  you  may  or 
may  lurt  preheat.  .\dd  no  fat  (rr  water,  and  do  not 
cover  the  meat.  Turn  meat  occasicrnally  for  even  c(Hrk- 
ing.  Pirur  off  or  remove  fat  as  it  accumulates,  .\fter 
meat  is  brow'u  on  Inrth  sides,  seascrn  and  serve  at  (nice. 

Frying 

Frying  includes  Ixrth  panfrying  and  deep-fat  fry¬ 
ing.  Pan-fr>ing  is  the  methcKl  applied  when  a  small 
amirunt  of  fat  is  added  <rr  alhrwed  to  ac'cumulate  dur¬ 
ing  corrking.  (armparatively  thin  pieces  of  tender  meat 
such  as  tlurse  made  tender  by  pounding,  scoring,  cub¬ 
ing,  or  grinding,  and  leftcrver  meat  may  be  fried.  Use 
a  heavy  frying  pan  so  that  the  heat  will  Ire  more 
evenly  distributed  and  the  meat  cooked  more  uni¬ 
formly.  Some  cuts  will  ctxrk  in  the  fat  that  comes  with 
the  meat.  Other  meats  krw  in  fat.  such  as  culx'd  steaks 
(rr  liver,  and  cuts  which  are  fl(rured  or  breaded,  re- 
(juire  additional  fat  to  c(rver  the  surfac'e  of  the  frying 
jran  and  prevent  sticking. 

Unless  the  .seasoning  has  Ireen  added  t(r  the  flour 
or  breading  mixture,  .seascrn  the  meat  after  browning. 
D(r  not  cover  meat,  and  c(xrk  at  a  m(Klerate  tempera¬ 
ture,  turning  (rccasionally,  until  done. 

Deep-fat  Frying 

In  deep-fat  frying  completely  c(rver  tbe  meat  with 
fat  through(rut  the  cixrking  perirxl.  Usually  a  wire 
basket  is  used  to  lower  the  meat  into  the  fat  and  to 
rem(rve  it  when  d(rne.  Heat  fat  to  the  desired  temper¬ 
ature  (350*  F.  to  360° F.),  depending  upon  the  size 
(rf  the  pieces  and  whether  the  meat  is  uncooked  or 
leftover.  A  frying  thermometer  or  an  automatically 
controlled  fryer  is  essential  for  Ix'st  results  in  deep- 
fat  frying. 

Dredge  meat  with  flour  or  give  it  a  coating  before 
frying  if  you  wish.  Both  increase  the  browning  and 
add  crispness  and  flavor.  Fry  meat  until  browned  and 
c(X)ked  tbrcHigh.  Sinc'e  the  meat  is  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  fat  during  c(X)kiug.  thus  cooking  all  sides 
equally  at  once,  this  metlxxl  requires  less  time  than 
pan-frying. 

Braising 

Less-tender  beef  and  lamb  cuts  and  some  tender 
cuts  of  pork  and  veal  aie  l>est  braised.  Beef:  pot- 
roasts  (arm,  blade,  chuck,  and  rump),  steaks  (arm, 
blade,  round,  and  flank),  short  ribs,  plate,  brisket,  and 
cross-cut  shanks.  Pork:  chops  (shoulder,  rib  and  loin), 
spareribs,  tenderloin,  hocks,  and  patties.  Lamb:  shoul- 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


FREE! 

2  good  ways  to  gat  acguaintad  with  tha  SLANT-O-MATICI 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Educational  Department 

149  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

FOR  IMMKDI.XTK.  .XTTFXTIOX  WRITK  OR  HHOXK  SIXOKR  SKWIXG 
MACHINE  a)Mi*.AXV  I.ISTEU  IX  VOl'R  TEI.KPHOXE  lURKCTORV  I'XDER 
SIXCKR  SEWIXC  .M  \CHIXK  COMPANY 

□  Please  arrange  free  school  demonstration,  “SI..AXT-0-M.AT1C  SEWIX(i  TECH- 
XKJI  ES  ” 

Q  I’d  like  to  try  the  SI,.\XT-( )-M  A T'C  at  leisure  in  my  own  home  for  three  days 
free 

Xante _ Title _ 

•School _ _ 

Address _ 

City— _ IK  _ 

County— _  Slate _  .  _ 

(36B)  RHE  10-60 


Martha  Logan  presents 
"Our  Best  Hamburger  Recipes" 

. . .  a  40-page  booklet  containing  over  100  recipei  and  suggestions 
for  serving  hamburger. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  Martha  Logan’s  "Our  Best  Hamburger 

Recipes.”  Mail  to: 

MARTHA  LOGAN.  DEPT.  M.  L..  SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
BOX  2021,  Chicago  9,  III. 

OFFEK  (i(M»l>  IX  r.S.A  ONLY 

N  ame . . . - 

Sc  hod _ _ 

.Address _  .  ..  ,  .  _ _ 

City _ _ _ Zone _ State  .. 

{272)  RHE  10-60 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  (PS-100-D) 

161  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  material:  "Accent  on  You  ...”  a  new  booklet  for  students; 
"From  Fiction  to  Fact,”  a  teacher’s  guide;  "On  Becominng  a  Woman,”  a 
160-page  book  dealing  with  adolescent  interests;  Order  card  for  free  addi¬ 
tional  supply  of  the  above. 

Dipping” abf.l^please” PRINT 

City _ Zone _ St  ate - - 

Teacher’s  Name _ — 

School  or  Organization - — - 

School  or  Office  Address - - - 

City _ _ _ Zone _ State  .  .. 

(276)  RHE  10-60 


Margaret  Mitchell,  Director,  Home  Economics 
Wear-Ever  Aluminum,  Inc. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Please  send  me _ _ _ copies  of  the  "Cutlery”  teaching  aid. 

Please  send  me _  copies  of  the  ’’New  Method”  Cooking  teaching  aid. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _  -  — 

School _  '  — 

Address  _ _ —  .  i.  ■■ 

City _ _ _ ^Zone - State - - - 

(2BS)  RHE  10-60 


JOHN  WILEY  AND  SONS,  INC. 

440  Rark  Avenua  South 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  further  information  on  Ruth  M.  Hoeflin’s  ESSENTIALS  OF 
FAMILY  LIVING. 


(please  print) 

City 

7nnr 

_ State  - - 

(2B6)  RHE  10-60 
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SI 


NOW 

is  the  time 
to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Just  fill  out 
the  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Meat  Cookery 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

der  chops,  breast,  neck  slices,  and  shanks.  V'eal:  breast, 
steaks  (arm,  shoulder,  sirloin,  and  round— cutlets ) , 
chops,  cubes,  and  patties. 

Slowly  brown  meat  on  all  sides  in  a  heavy  utensil. 
Fat  is  usually  added  to  prevent  the  meat  from  sticking 
as  it  browns.  However,  pork  chops,  other  pork  cuts, 
and  cuts  of  beef  with  sufficient  fat  require  no  added 
fat  unless  they  are  coated  with  flour  or  crumbs.  (Pour 
off  drippings  to  prevent  excess  fat  in  gravy  if  it  is  to 
l>e  served  as  a  part  of  the  dish.)  Season  the  meat  after 
browning,  unless  seasoning  was  added  to  the  coating. 

After  browning,  add  a  small  amount  of  liquid  to 
the  less-tender  cuts— the  li(juid  may  be  omitted  in 
cooking  tender  cuts  such  as  pork  chops,  tenderloin, 
and  spareribs.  Then  cover  meat  and  let  simmer  (never 
boil)  on  top  of  the  range  or  in  a  slow  oven  (SOO'F. 
to  32.5°  F.). 

Cooking  in  Liquid 

Large,  le.ss-tender  cuts  including  l)eef  neck,  shank, 
plate,  bri.«ket,  heel  of  round,  and  corned  beef  are  usu¬ 
ally  cooked  in  liquid.  For  variety,  some  of  the  tender 
cuts,  including  smoked  ham  butts  and  shanks,  smoked 
picnics  and  boneless  shoulder  butts  are  also  cooked  by 
this  method.  V^eal  neck,  breast,  shoulder  and  lamb 
shanks  can  be  cooked  in  liquid  but  more  often  are 
braised.  Beef,  veal,  and  lamb  cubes  are  cooked  cov¬ 
ered  with  liquid  for  stews. 

When  cooking  in  liquid,  the  meat  may  or  may  not 
be  browned  before  adding  liquid.  Browning  is  omitted 
when  cooking  corned  beef,  smoked  cuts,  and  light 
stews  (so  distinguished  becau.se  the  cubes  of  meat  are 
not  browned  before  the  liquid  is  added).  Cover  the 
meat  with  liquid,  season  if  desired,  carefully  cover 
and  simmer  until  done.  Meat  to  be  served  cold  may 
be  cooked,  then  chilled  in  the  cooking  liquid.  This 
assures  more  flavorful,  juicy  meat.  Vegetables  c-ooked 
with  the  meat  should  be  added  just  long  enough  before 
the  meat  is  done  for  them  to  be  tender. 

Other  Subjects 

Equipment  is  constantly  being  studied  to  find 
ways  of  shortening  the  cooking  time  of  all  foods;  meat 
is  no  exception.  Skewers,  pre.ssure  saucepans,  and 
high  frequency  ranges  are  just  a  few  kinds  of  new, 
meat  cooking  equipment  being  studied.  Skewers  and 
pressure  saucepans  are  by  no  means  new.  Skewers 
may  shorten  cooking  time  and  thereby  cause  a  certain 
reduction  in  cooking  losses.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  roasts  cooked  with  skewers  are  usually  less 
tender  and  present  servings  with  the  unattractive  holes 
left  by  the  inserted  skewers.  Although  some  of  the  less 
tender  cuts  of  meat  may  be  satisfactorily  cooked  in  a 
pressure  saucepan,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  follo>^' 
time  recommendations  to  avoid  over-  or  under-cooking 
the  meat.  No  one  can  accurately  predict  the  use  of 
high  frequency  waves  in  cooking  meat.  However,  de¬ 
velopments  at  the  present  time  point  to  their  effective¬ 
ness  in  heating  many  frozen  cooked  meat  items. 
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Give  her  the  true  facts 
about  internal  protection 


available  in  Tampax 
Educational  Kit 


A. 


-S  you  know,  womanhood 
becomes  more  or  less  ofiicial  with  the  start  of 
the  menstrual  process.  But  as  a  part  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  emotional  status  of  a  woman,  a  grow¬ 
ing  girl  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  in 
a  position  to  make  her  own  decisions.  As 
related  to  menstrual  protection,  this  would 
mean  she  should  have  full  knowledge  of  both 
types — pads  and  the  internal  way — before  she 
can  fairly  judge  either  one. 


In  the  Tampax*  educational  kit,  the  subject 
of  menstruation  is  covered  in  complete  detail. 
It  includes  a  straightforward  explanation  of 
internal  sanitary  protection.  You  should  find 
this  material  helpful  in  your  teaching  and 
your  students  will  appreciate  knowing  these 
precise  facts. 


Other  highlights  of 
Tampax  Educational  Kit 

•  Menstrual  superstitions  explained  away 

•  Detailed  anatomical  diagrams 

•  Menstrual  protection — past  and  present 

•  Answers  to  questions  girls  are  asking 

•  Special  material  for  discussion  periods 

•  Advice  on  dating,  diet,  grooming,  exercise 

•  Help  on  special  adolescent  problems 


CMail  this  coupon  now  for 
your  Free  Educational  Kit 

I - 1 

I  r-ioo-o  I 

I  Tampax  Incorporated  j 

i  161  East  42nd  Street,  New  V’ork  17,  N.  Y.  I 

i  Please  send  me  the  free  material  listed  below.  j 

I  •  “Accent  on  You  ...”  a  new  booklet  for  students.  ■ 

I  •  “From  Fiction  to  Fact.”  a  teacher’s  guide.  I 

I  •  “On  Becoming  a  Woman.”  a  160-page  book  dealing  . 

I  with  adolescent  interests  and  problems.  I 

I  •  Order  card  for  free  additional  supply  of  the  above.  • 

I  Teacher's  \ame _ j 

I  School  or  rirannirnlimm  . 

j  School  or  Office  Address _  i 

I  City _ ^one - State _  I 


I. 


.-I 


A  tip  for  your  students  from  Yogi  Bear— reminding  them  in  Yogi  talk  that 

they’ll  do  better  in  school  if  they  eat  a  good  nourishing  breakfast.  (Our  research  staff  tells  us  their  breakfast 
habits  aren’t  all  they  should  be.)  It’s  designed  for  you  to  cut  out  and  pin  up  on  your  bulletin  board. 
P.  S. — FREE  KELLOGG'S  CALORIE  GUIDE  . . .  use  the  coupon  on  page  45. 


PIN  UP  PROVERBS 


j^f  you're  floggin'  your  noggin 
For  an  '"A"  every  day 

Here's  a  clue,  hey  Boo  Boo? 

The  oT  brain  works  best 

When  you  feed  it  a  good  breakfast! 


Yogi  says  you  feel  better,  work 
better,  and  look  better  when 
you’ve  had  a  good  nourishing 
breakfast.  And  Kellogg’s  cereals 
are  a  speedy,  tasty  way  to  get 
this  important  nourishment 
during  morning  rush,  Yogi  says. 

That’s  what  Yogi  says! 

Remember— good  nourishment 
begins  at  breakfast  and  lasts  all 
day. 


The  best  to  you  each  morniug 


OF  BATTLE  CREEK 


